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What 

Bharatiya Vid 
Stands for 


Bharatiya Shiksha must ensure that no promising 
young Indian of character having faith in Bharal and her 
culture Bharatiya Vidya should be left without modem 
educational equipment by reason merely of want of funds. 

2. Bharatiya Shiksha must be formative more than in¬ 
formative, and cannot have for its end mere acquisition of 
knov-icdge. Its legitimate sphere is not only to develop 
natural talents but so to shape them as to enable them to 
absorb and express the permanent values of Bharatiya Vidya. 

3. Bharatiya Shiksha must take into account not only 
the full growth of a student’s personality but the totality of 
his relations and lead him to the highest self-fulfilment of 
which he is capable. 

4 Bharatiya Shiksha must involve at some stage or 
other an intensive study of Sanskrit or Sanskritic languages 
and their liteirature. without excluding, if so desired, the study 
of other lanj^ges arxl literature, ancient and modern. ' 
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5. The po-intcgration of Bharatiya Vidya, which cho 
primary object of Bharatiya Shiksha, can only be attained through 
a study of forces, movements, motives, iddas, forms and art of 
creative life-energy through which it has expressed itself in different 
ages as a single continuous process. 


6. Bharatiya Shiksha must stimulate the student’s power of 
expression, both written and oral, at every stage in accordance with 
the highest ideals attained by the great literary masters in the 
intellectual and moral spheres. 


7 The technique of Bharatiya Shiksha must involve—► 

(a) the adoption by the teachor of the Guru attitude 
which consists in taking a personal interest in the 
student; inspiring and encouraging him to achieve 
distinction in his studies; entering into his life with 
a view to form ideals and remove psychological 
obstacles; and creating in him a spirit of consecraUois; 
and 

(b) the adopUon by the student of the ShUhy<L aXdt\xdi 
by the development of— 

(i) respect for the teacher, 

(ii) a spirit of inquiry, 

(iii) a spirit of service towards the teacher, tlw 
institution, Bharat and Bharatiya Vidya. 

S. The ultimate aim of Bharatiya Shiksha is to teach th« 
younger generation to appreciate and live up to the permanent 
values of Bharatiya Vidya which flowing from the supreme an 
of creative life-energy as represented by Shri Ramachandnu 
Shri Krishna, Vyasa, Buddha and Mahavira have expressed 
themselves in modem times in the life of Shri Ramakrishni 
Paramahamsa, Swami Dayananda Saraswati, and Swaxnl 
Vivekananda, Shri Aurobindo and Mahatma Gandhi 

Bharatiya Shiksha while quipping the student with every 
kind of scientific and technical training must teach the student, not 
to sacrifice an ancient form or attitude to an unreasoning passion 
for change; not to retain a form or attitude which in the light of 
modem times can be replaced by another form or attitude which 
& truer and more effective expression of the spirit of Bharatiya 
Vidya; and to capture the spirit afresh tor each generation U 
po^ant it to the worid 
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Let noble thoughts come to us from every^side 

—Rigveda, I-89-i 
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GENERAL EDITOR’S PREFACE 


The Bhavan’s Book University volumes 
had rare success. About a million and a 
quarter volumes have been sold in about 
eleven years. However, there is an insistent 
demand for the stray volumes which the 
Bhavan has issued from time to time at a 
lower price. In order to meet this demand, 
it has been decided to issue the new One- 
Rupee Book University Series side by side 
with the Book University Series. 

I liope this new One-Rupee Series will 
have the same good fortune which the other 
Series had, of being useful to those who are 
interested in the fundamental values of Indian 
Culture, and of reaching out to a wider 
audience. 


Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Chowpatly Road, Bombay-7. 
Vi jay a Dashami 
September 28, 1963 
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PREFACE 


Our recent and on the whole unhappy history has been 
marked by nothing so much as an intense awareness or specu¬ 
lations about history. This has led to that mushroom indus¬ 
try called the philosophy of history and its by-product, the 
casting of horoscopes of civilizations, past, present and future. 
In the main a variation on eschatology, every one has his shot 
at the unverifiable. Perhaps it is the only consolation left while 
our cities fall, our civilization decays and an idiot hour destroys 
what it has taken ages to build. The contemplation of history 
may be a mitigation of its horrors. 

The Decline of the West, whether a fact or not, has been 
much in the air. In the meantime, thanks, largely, to Red 
China, the old East-West conflict has taken a new look, more 
menacing. There are new plague spots, a recurring decimal. 
Crisis has become endemic, almost fashionable. Pompous pes¬ 
simism is the order of the day. Doctors have not been late in 
appearing on the scene, in fact too many doctors. 

Among the agonized, if superbly educated—“almost entire¬ 
ly on the Greek and Latin classics”—experts or prognosticians 
of not merely modern ‘breakdown’ but of every ‘breakdown’ in 
history of which records are available, Arnold Toynbee has 
earned a niche of his own. He has worked long and faithfully 
to, in his own words, add his bucketful to the great and growing 
river of knowledge. Among contemporary historians there are few 
names more honoured or, proof of his impact and importance, 
disparaged. The scholarship is no doubt impressive. But to 
a deeper view that seems less important than his sensitiveness, 
to art and suffering, to the art of suffering, the price for learn¬ 
ing, for insight. If metaphors are a poet’s currency, for the 
historian of the Advent or Apocalypse, keenly aware of the 
limitations of history, its counterpart is myth and analogy. 
There is danger in the method, of myth and metaphor, paral¬ 
lels that do not always run straight. No theoretician can per¬ 
haps avoid stretching a little. Theories have an attractive neat¬ 
ness, of “regular pattern”, unrelated to the uniqueness of events. 
The simplification is inevitable. In a key passage Toynbee has 
laid bare the agony and ecstasy of the forbidden knowledge 
which may be the last illusion: “The experience that we were 




having in our world now (World War I) had been experienced 
by Thucydides in this world already.... (He) had been over 

this ground before. In fact, his present had been my future_ 

If this were the true relation between the Graeco-Roman and 
the Western civilizations, might not the relation between all 
civilizations known to us turn out to be the same?” But has 
Clio only one suit to play? Is the edifice of eternity to be 
raised only on the ruins of time? Toynbee tends to say ‘yes’. 

Be that as it may, going through the nearly similar, always ^ 

familiar, pattern of anomie or collapse Toynbee comes up with 
(to us) an interesting thesis that crisis itself may be a kind of 
challenge—to shift the centre of value, response, interest and 
Achievement. It may be the travail of a new birth, of a new 
society and consciousness, the institution of the higher reli¬ 
gions of mankind, “a higher species of society”. In other words, 
the crisis, pf which everyone speaks without always knowing 
what one is'talking about, may be spelt differently and less dis- ^ 

astrously. But it is perhaps going too far to say, as at one 
place he does, “Civilizations have forfeited the historical signi¬ 
ficance except in so far as they minister to the progress of re¬ 
ligions”. In any case, there must be more ways of ministering 
to the progress of religions than one. Is Toynbeean apology, 
one wonders, revivalism in a new dress? While the orthodox 
have seen in him primarily a religious thinker, the more stolidly 
secular among his colleagues have not hesitated to call him a 
defector. Trevor Roper’s witty, devastating but somewhat taste¬ 
less attack in which he describes A Study of History as the des¬ 
pairing wail of conservative defeatism (and worse) is an ex¬ 
treme example. One can understand the provocation. Toyn¬ 
bee’s Study is not a history but something else, of which history 
is an instrument. It is “to seek communion with the presence 
behind the phenomenon.. .with the aim of bringing oneself into 
harmony with.. .Absolute Reality”. This is a metahistorical 
hypothesis or admission of teleology which the Trevor Ropers 
of the world will hardly allow to pass without a shout. 

There is no need to enter the debate over detail, method 
and message here. But even taking the Toynbee premise for 
granted, where in the present crisis, the encounter between civi¬ 
lizations, is the sign of the universal or higher religion? Com¬ 
munism? To Toynbee it is almost a heresy, “a leaf torn out ^ 
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of the book of Christianity and treated as if it were the whole 
gospel”. Nor, one fears, can the recent effort of the Roman 
Catholic church be called wholly satisfactory. * For himself, 
without being too specific, Toynbee pins his faith in Grace, in 
a kind of Second Coming, a re-birth of Christianity. Perhaps 
in spite of his catholicity, he cannot help narrowing his gains, 
if not running counter to his own logic.* It would be easy as 
it is tempting to provide an Indian commentary with its “broad¬ 
minded approach to Reality” as he himself admits, on his scheme 
of recovery: of the meaning of history for the soul, as a pre¬ 
paration (“field”) for the birth of Charity, Kanina, of har¬ 
mony and integration. A universal or spiritual religion of huma¬ 
nity, religion of the Spirit—“universal church”?—has been one 
of the main motives of the Indian Renaissance and its stalwarts 
like Swami Vivekananda, Rabindranath Tagore, Radhakrishnan 
and, above all, Sri Aurobindo. 

Perhaps soul-history is our only history, a record of our true 
or inner becoming. As Radhakrishnan sees it: “The meaning 
of history is to make all men prophets, to establish a kingdom 
of free spirits”. In, one hopes, a free society. 

This is no doubt a matter of faith or experience, tempera¬ 
ment if you will. It does not, however, imply an abandonment 
of responsibility. Without being a schoolman or a sectarian—. 
even if he has said that “The great need of the modern world 
is a re-birth of supernatural belief”—^Toynbee writes with con¬ 
cern and commitment. There is no need to pay him accord¬ 
ing as we agree or disagree with his thesis. In any case, he 
fulfils his self-chosen function eminently, by teasing us out of 
thought, “towards some new and still unknown social and spi¬ 
ritual destination”, even if that means taking us “beyond his¬ 
tory”, to those slower, imponderable movements that work be¬ 
low the surface and penetrate to the depths and that, in the 
end, make history. To the chronicling and analysis of events, 
dry-as-dust “microscopic” history Toynbee infuses the breath of 
a larger life, an oecumenical imagination and sympathy, of 
mingled hope and anxiety, prognosis and prophecy. His work 
is essentially a confession of faith, a viaticum. The cartogra- 

♦ “The great Oriental thinkers will no doubt excuse Toynbee’s bias in 
favour of his own religion.” Grace E. Cairns, Philosophies of History, 
p. 455. 
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pher of the “downward path” is also the angel of the upward 
way, one of the few voices of tempered faith and hope still 
left. Fully aware of the dark clouds hovering across the “field 
of history”, menacing the only surviving civilization, he can yet 
say, as he did on his seventy-fifth birthday. “I believe the 
human race is going to choose life and good, not death and 
evil”. So be it. 

No one who goes through these selections, necessarily 
abridged, can fail to be piqued, provoked or profited by the 
encounter with one the last of the liberals, truly an elder of the 
race. There are not many left. Who knows, mankind may 
not be, after all, atmahanojanah, habitual victims of “the suici¬ 
dalness of militarism”. Instead of the “lone and outlandish 
music of parochial history” Toynbee has offered us a synop¬ 
tic view, of the philosophical contemporaneity of all civiliza¬ 
tions. This is a liberalising concept. Few have, like him, used 
the present unification of the globe as a first step towards the 
unification of the vision of mankind or history. Feeling his 
way towards holism through religious humanism he has ended 
up with the primacy of the mystical life. Religion is, after all, 
the most serious concern of man, he had said elsewhere. Such 
humility in a historian is as rare as it is welcome. It also 
adds to the complexity of the problem. For instance, the ethi¬ 
cal note, the call to repentance can hardly be avoided, and 
Toynbee does not avoid it. Nothing defines man and civiliza¬ 
tion so much as the need for and the nature of choice. In an 
earlier essay, History Warns Modern Many he had pointed out: 

“The rules have not changed-Neither has the road_It is 

now apparent that moral decisions are still necessary—even more 
fatefully necessary—than in simpler ages_ The great deci¬ 

sions of history are always moral.” If we do not heed to that 
voice, the chain reaction of Karma is there to take care of us: 
Korosy hybrisy atey surfeit, outrageous behaviour, disaster. 

This is a chastening thought and while it will clarify con¬ 
cepts and “the progress towards self-determination” it will also, 
probably, send the reader to the original in search of further 
explication. Which is what is intended. 


Santiniketan 
August 15, 1967. 
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Chapter I 

MY VIEW OF HISTORY 


My view of history is itself a tiny piece of history; 
and this mainly other people’s history and not my 
own; for a scholar’s life-work is to add his bucketful 
of water to the great and growing river of knowledge 
fed by countless bucketfuls of the kind. If my indi¬ 
vidual view of history is to be made at all illuminat¬ 
ing, or indeed intelligible, it must be presented in its 
origin, growth, and social and personal setting. 

There are many angles of vision from which hu¬ 
man minds peer at the universe. Why am I a histo¬ 
rian, not a philosopher or a physicist? I am a histo¬ 
rian because my mother was one before me, a g 
same time I am conscious that I am of a di eren 
school from hers. . Why did I not exactly take my 


mother’s cue? 

First because I was born into the next genera¬ 
tion to hers, and my mind was, therefore, not yet set 
hard when history took my generation by the throat 
in 1914; and, secondly, because my education i^s 
more old-fashioned than my mothers had been. My 
mother—belonging as she did to the first ^ ’ 

in England, of university women—had obtained 
up-to-date education in modern Western history, with 
the national history of England itself as the principal 
guide-line. Her son, being a boy, went to an o - 
fashioned English public school and ’ 

both there and at Oxford, almost entirely on the 

Greek and Latin classics. . 

To any would-be historian-and especially one 
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born into these times—a classical education is, in my 
belief, a priceless boon. As a training ground, the 
history of the Graeco-Roman world has its conspicu¬ 
ous merits. In the first place, Graeco-Roman history is 
visible to us in perspective and can be seen by us as a 
whole, because it is over. In the second place, the field 
of Graeco-Roman history is not encumbered and obs¬ 
cured by a surfeit of information. The surviving 
materials for a study of Graeco-Roman history are not 
only manageable in quantity and select in quality 
they are also well-balanced in character. Statutes’ 
poems, and works of philosophy count here for more 
than the texts of laws and treaties; and this breeds a 
sense of proportion in the mind of a historian nursed 
on Graeco-Roman history; for—as we can see in the 
perspective given by lapse of time more easily than 

we can see it in the life of our own generation_the 

works of artists and men of letters outlive the deeds 
of business men, soldiers, and statesmen. The poets 
and philosophers outrange the historians; while the 
prophets and the saints overtop and outlast them aU 
The third, and perhaps greatest, merit of Graeco- 
Roman history is that its outlook is oecumenical ra- 
ther than parochial. Athens may have eclipsed Sparta 
and Rome Samnium, yet Athens in her youth made 
herself the education of all Hellas, while Rome in her 
old age made the whole Graeco-Roman world into a 
single commonwealth. In Graeco-Roman history 
surveyed from beginning to end, unity is the domi¬ 
nant note; and, when once I had heard this great 
symphony, I was no longer in danger of being hypno- 
tized by the lone and outlandish music of the parochial 
history of my own country alone. 

Yet in spite of this misguised Victorian canoni- 
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zation—so alien to the spirit of the father of English 
history, the Venerable Bede—of the history of the 
particular country in which one happened to have 
been born, the unconscious attitude of the Victorian 
Englishman towards history was that of someone 
living outside history altogether. He took it for 
granted—without warrant—that he himself was stand¬ 
ing on terra jirma, secure against being engulfed in 
that ever-rolling stream in which Time had borne all 
his less privileged sons away. In his own privileged 
state of being emancipated, as he supposed, from his¬ 
tory, the Victorian Englishman gazed with curiosity, 
condescension, and a touch of pity, but altogether 
without apprehension, at the spectacle of less fortu¬ 
nate denizens of other places and periods struggling 
and foundering in history’s flood—in much the same 
way as, in a mediaeval Italian picture, the saved lean 
over the balustrade of Heaven to look down compla¬ 
cently at the torments of the damned in Hell. 

I remember, at the beginning of a university term 
during the Bosnian crisis of 1908-9, Professor L. B. 
Namier, then an undergraduate at Balliol and just 
back from spending a vacation at his family home just 
inside the Galacian frontier of Austria, saying to us 
other Balliol men with (it seemed to us) a portentous 
air: “Well, the Austrian army is mobilized on my 
father’s estate and the Russian army is just across 
the frontier, half-an-hour away.” It sounded to us 
like a scene from the The Chocolate Soldier, but the 
lack of comprehension was mutual, for a lynx-eyed 
Central European observer of international affairs 
found it hardly credible that these English under¬ 
graduates should not realise that a stone’s throw away, 
in Galacia, their own goose, too, was being cooked. 
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Hiking round Greece three years later on the trail 
of Epaminondas and Philopoemen and listening to the 
talk in the,.village cafes, I learnt for the first time of 
the existence of something called the foreign policy of 
Sir Edward Grey. Yet, even then, I did not realize 
that we too were stiU in history after all. The general 
war of 1914 overtook me expounding Thucydides to 
Balliol undergraduates reading for Literae Huma- 
niores, and then suddenly my understanding was illu¬ 
minated. The experience that we were having in 
our world now had been experienced by Thucydides 
in his world already. I was re-reading him now with 
a new perception—perceiving meaning in his words, 
and feelings behind his phrases, to which I had been 
insensible until I, in my turn, had run into that histo¬ 
rical crisis that had inspired him to write his work. 
Thucydides, it now appeared, had been over this 
ground before. He and his generation had been 
ahead of me and mine in the stage of historical expe¬ 
rience that we had respectively reached; in fact, his 
present had been my future. If this were the true 
relation between the Graeco-Roman and the Western 
civilizations, might not the relation between all the 
civilizations known to us turn out to be the same? 

The vision—new to me—of the philosophical con¬ 
temporaneity of all civilizations was fortified by 
being seen against a background provided by some of 
the discoveries of our modern Western physical 
science. On the time-scale now unfolded by geology 
and cosmogony, the five or six thousand years that 
had elasped since the first emergence of representa¬ 
tives of the species of human society that we label 
“civilizations” were ah infinitesimally brief span of 
time compared to the age, up to date, of the human 
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race, of life on this planet, of the planet itself, of our 
own solar system, of the galaxy, in which it is one 
grain of dust, or of the immensely vaster and older 
sum total of the solar cosmos. By comparison, the 
civilizations, past and present, were one another’s 
contemporaries indeed. 

Thus history, in the sense of the histories of the 
human societies called civilizations, revealed itself as 
a sheaf of parallel, contemporary, and recent essays 
in a new enterprise: a score of attempts, up to date, to 
transcend the level of primitive human life at which 
man, after having become himself, had apparently 
lain torpid for some hundreds of thousands of years— 
and was still, in our day, so lying in out-of-the-way 
places like New Guinea, Terra del Fuego and the 
north-eastern extremity of Siberia. 

What was it that, after so long a pause, had so 
recently set in such vigorous motion once again, to¬ 
wards some new and still unknown social and spiri¬ 
tual destination, those few societies that had embark¬ 
ed upon the enterprise called civilization? What 
had roused them from a torpor that the great majo¬ 
rity of human societies had never shaken off? This 
question was simmering in my mind when, in the 
summer of 1920, Professor Namier—who had already 
put Eastern Europe on my map for me—placed in my 
hands Oswald Spengler’s Untergang des Ahend- 
landes. As I read those pages teeming with firefly 
flashes of historical insight, I wondered at first 
whether my whole inquiry had been disposed of by 
Spengler before even the questions, not to speak of 
the answers, had fully taken shape in my own mind. 
One of my own cardinal points was that the smallest 
intelligible fields of historical study were whole socie- 
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ties and not arbitrarily insulated fragments of them 
like nation-states of the modern West or the city-states 
of the Graeco-Roman world. Another of my points 
was that the histories of all societies of the species 
called civilizations were in some sense parallel and 
contemporary; and both these points were also cardi¬ 
nal in Spengler’s system. But when I looked in Spen- 
gler’s book for an answer to my question about the * 

geneses of civilizations, I saw that there was still 
w^ork to do, for on this point Spengler was, it seemed 
to me, almost unilluminatingly dogmatic and deter¬ 
ministic. According to him, civilizations arose, deve¬ 
loped, declined, and foundered in unvarying confor¬ 
mity with a fixed time-table, and no explanation was 
called for any of this. It was just a law of nature 
that Spengler had detected, and you must take it on 
trust from the master; ipse diodt. This arbitrary fiat 
seemed disappointingly unworthy of Spengler’s brilli¬ 
ant genius; and here I became aware of a difference 
in national traditions. Where the German a priori me¬ 
thod drew blank, let us see what could be done by 
English empiricism. Let us test alternative possible 
explanations in the light of the facts and see how they 
stood the ordeal. 

Race and environment were the two main rival 
keys that were offered by would-be scientific nine- 
teeth-century Western historians for solving the pro¬ 
blem of the cultural inequality of various extant 
human societies, and neither key proved, on trial, to 
unlock the fast-closed door. To take the race theory 
first, what evidence was there that the differences in 
physical race between different members of the penus 
homo were correlated with differences on the spiritual 
plane which was the field of history? And, if the exis- 
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tence of this correlation were to be assumed for the 
sake of argument, how was it that the members of al¬ 
most all the races were to be found among the fathers 
of one or more of the civilizations? As for environ¬ 
ment, there was of course, a manifest similarity bet¬ 
ween the physical conditions in the lower Nile Valley 
and in the lower Tigris-Euphrates valley which had 
been the respective cradles of the Egyptian and Sume¬ 
rian civilizations; but, if these physical conditions were 
really the cause of their emergence, why had no 
parallel civilizations emerged in the physically com¬ 
parable valleys of the Jordan and the Rio Grande? 
And why had the civilization of the equatorial Andean 
plateau had no African counterpart in the highlands 
of Kenya? The breakdown of these would-be scienti¬ 
fic impersonal explanations drove me to turn to 
mythology. I took this turning rather self-consciously 
and shamefacedly, as though it were a provocatively 
retrograde step. I might have been less diffident ii 
I had not been ignorant, as I was at that date, of 
the new psychology or if I had been acquainted at 
the time with the works of C.G. Jung. They would 
have given me the clue. I actually found it in 
Goethe’s Faust, in which I had fortunately been 
grounded at school as thoroughly as in Aeschylus^ 
Agamemnon. 

Goethe’s ‘Trologue in Heaven” opens with the ar¬ 
changels hymning the perfection of God’s creation. 
But, just because His works are perfect, the Creator 
has left Himself no scope for any further exercise 
of His creative powers, and there might have been 
no way out of this impasse if Mephistopheles—created 
for this very purpose—^had not presented himself 
before the throne and challenged God to give him a 
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free hand to spoil, if he can, one of the Creator's 
choices-t works. God accepts the challenge and there¬ 
by wins an opportunity to carry His work of creation 
forward. An encounter between two personalities 
in the form of challenge and response: have we not 
here the flint and steel by whose mutual impact the 
creative spark is kindled? 

And, if the working of challenge-and-response ex¬ 
plains the otherwise inexplicable and unpredictable 
genesis and growth of civilizations, it also explains 
their breakdowns and disintegrations. A majority of 
the score of civilizations known to us appear to have 
broken down already, and a majority of this majority 
have trodden to the end the downward path that 
terminates in dissolution. 

Our post mortem examination of dead civiliza¬ 
tions does not enable us to cast the horoscope of our 
own civilization or of any other that is still alive. 
Pace Spengler, there seems to be no reason why a 
succession of stimulating challenges should not be 
met by a succession of victorious responses ad infini¬ 
tum, On the other hand, when we make an empirical 
comparative study of the paths which the dead civili¬ 
zations have respectively travelled from breakdown 
to dissolution, we do here seem to And a certain 
measure of Spenglerian uniformity, and this, after 
all, is not surprising. Since breakdown means loss 
of control, this in turn means the lapse of freedom 
into automatism, and, whereas free acts are infinitely 
variable and utterly unpredictable, automatic pro¬ 
cesses are apt to be uniform and regular. 

Briefly stated, the regular pattern of social disinte¬ 
gration is a schism of the disintegrated society into 
a recalcitrant proletariat and a less and less effectively 
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dominant minority. The process of disintegration 
does not proceed evenly; it jolts along in alternating 
spasms of rout, rally, and rout. In the last rally 
but one, the dominant minority succeeds in temporarily 
arresting the society’s lethal self-laceration by im¬ 
posing on it the peace of a universal state. Within 
the framework of the dominant minority’s universal 
state the proletariat creates a universal church, and 
after the next rout, in which the disintegrating civi¬ 
lization finally dissolves, the universal church may 
live on to become the chrysalis from which a new 
civilization eventually emerges. To modern Western 
students of history, these phenomena are most fami¬ 
liar in the Graeco-Roman examples of Pax Romana 
and the Christian Church. The establishment of the 
Pax Romana by Augustus seemed, at the time, to 
have put Graeco-Roman world upon firm founda¬ 
tions after it had been battered for several centuries 
by perpetual war, misgovernment, and revolution. 
But the Augustan rally proved, after all, to be no 
more than a respite. After two hundred and fifty 
years of comparative tranquillity, the Empire suffered 
in the third century of the Christian era a collapse 
from which it never fully recovered, and at the next 
crisis, in the fifth and sixth centuries, it went to 
pieces irretrievably. The true beneficiary of the 
temporary Roman Peace was the Christian Church. 
The Church seized this opportunity to strike root 
and spread; it was stimulated by persecution until 
the Empire, having failed to crush it, decided, instead, 
to take it into partnership. And, when even this 
reinforcement failed to save the Empire from destruc¬ 
tion, the Church took over the Empire’s heritage. 
The same' relation between a declining civilization 
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and a rising religion can be observed in a dozen other 
cases. In the Far East, for instance, the Ts’in and 
Han Empire^ plays the Roman Empire’s part, while 
the role of the Christian Church is assumed by the 
Mahayana school of Buddhism. 

If the death of one civilization thus brings on 
the birth of another, does not the at first sight hopeful 
and exciting quest for the goal of human endeavours 
resolve itself, after all, into a dreary round of vain 
repetitions of the Gentiles? This cyclic view of the 
process of history was so entirely taken for granted 
by even the greatest Greek and Indian souls and 
intellectuals—^by Aristotle, for instance, and by 
Buddha—that they simply assumed that it was true 
without thinking it necessary to prove it. To our 
Western minds the cyclic view of history, if taken 
seriously, would reduce history to a tale told by an 
idiot, signifying nothing. But mere repugnance does 
not in itself account for effortless unbelief. The tra¬ 
ditional Christian beliefs in hell fire and in the last 
trump were also repugnant, yet they continued to be 
believed for generations. For our fortunate Western 
imperviousness to the Greek and Indian belief in 
cycles we are indebted to the Jewish and Zoroastrian 
contribution to our Weltanschauung. 

In the vision seen by the Prophets of Israel, 
Judah, and Iran, history is not a cyclic and not a 
mechanical process. It is the masterful and pro¬ 
gressive execution, on the narrow stage of this 
world, of a divine plan which is revealed to us in this 
fragmentary glimpse, but which transcends our human 
powers of vision and understanding in every dimen¬ 
sion. 

Shall we opt, then, for the Jewish-Zoroastrian 
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view of history as against the Graeco-Indian? So 
drastic a choice may not, after all, be forced upon 
us, for it may be that the two views are not funda¬ 
mentally irreconcilable. After all, if a vehicle is to 
move forward on a course which its driver has set, 
it must be borne along on wheels that turn mono¬ 
tonously round and round. While civilizations rise and 
fall and, in falling, give rise to others, some purpose¬ 
ful enterprise, higher than theirs, may all the time 
be making headway, and, in a divine plan, the learning 
that comes through suffering caused by the failures of 
civilizations may be the sovereign means of progress. 
The Prophets were children of another civilization 
in disintegration; Christianity was born of the suffer¬ 
ings of a disintegrating Graeco-Roman world. Will 
some comparable spiritual enlightenment be kindled 
in the “displaced persons” who are the counterparts, 
in our world, of those Jewish exiles to whom so much 
was revealed in their painful exile by the waters of 
Babylon? The answer to this question, whatever 
the answer may be, is of greater moment than the 
still inscrutable destiny of our world-encompassing 
Western civilization. 
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Chapter II 

CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 
I 

Our present Western outlook on history is an 
extraordinarily contradictory one. While our histo¬ 
rical horizon has been expanding vastly in both the 
space dimension and the time dimension, our histori¬ 
cal vision—what we actually do see, in contrast to 
what we now could see if we chose—has been con¬ 
tracting rapidly to the narrow field of what a horse 
sees between its blinkers or what a XJ-boat commander 
sees through his periscope. This is certainly extra¬ 
ordinary; yet it is only one of a number of contradic¬ 
tions—such as that between the unprecedented degree 
of humanitarian feeling on the one hand and the 
unheard of depths of class warfare, nationalism, and 
racialism on the other—of this kind that seem to be 
characteristic of the times in which we are living. 

Let us remind ourselves first of the recent expan¬ 
sion of our horizon. In space, our Western world of 
vision has expanded to take in the whole of mankind 
over all the habitable and traversable surface of this 
planet, and the whole stellar universe in which this 
planet is an infinitesimally small speck of dust. In 
time, our Western field of vision has expanded to take 
in all the civilizations that have risen and fallen dur¬ 
ing these last 6000 years; the previous history of the 
human race back to its genesis between 600,000 and 
a million years ago; the history of life on this planet 
back to perhaps 800 million years ago. What a mar- 
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vellous widening of our historical horizon! Yet, at 
the same time, our field of historical vision has been 
contracting; it has been tending to shrinfe; within the 
narrow limits in time and space of the particular 
republic or kingdom of which each of us happens to be 
a citizen. 

Before the widening of our horizon began—^be¬ 
fore our Western seamen circumnavigated the globe, 
and before our Western cosmogonists and geologists 
pushed out the bounds of our universe in both time 
and space—our pre-nationalist mediaevalist ancestors 
had a broader and juster historical vision than we 
have to-day. For them, history did not mean the 
history of one’s own parochial community; it meant 
the history of Israel, Greece and Rome. Again, for 
our ancestors, Rome and Jerusalem meant much more 
than their own home towns. They learned Latin 
and went on pilgrimages—and this in an age when 
the difficulties and dangers of travelling were such as 
to make modern war-time travelling seem child’s play. 
Our ancestors seem to have been big-minded, and 
this is a great intellectual virtue as well as a great 
moral one, for national histories are unintelligible 
within their own time limits and space limits. 

II 

In the time dimension, you cannot understand 
the history of England if you begin only at the 
coming of the English to Britain, any better than 
you can understand the history of the United States 
if you begin only at the coming of the English to 
North America. In the space dimension, likewise, 
you cannot understand the history of a country if 
you cut its outlines out of the map of the world and 
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rule out of consideration anything that has originated 
outside that particular country’s frontiers. 

What afe the epoch-making events in the national 
histories of the United States and the United King¬ 
dom? Working back from the present towards the 
past, I should say they were the two world wars, the 
Industrial Revolution, the Reformation, the Western 
voyages of discovery, the Renaissance, the conversion 
to Christianity. Now I defy anyone to tell the history 
of either the United States or the United Kingdom 
without making these events the cardinal ones, or to 
explain these events as local American or local English 
affairs. To explain these major events in the history 
of any Western country, the smallest unit that one 
can take into account is the whole of Western Chris¬ 
tendom. By Western Christendom I mean the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant world. 

But the history of Western Christendom, too, 
is unintelligible within its own time limits and space 
limits. While Western Christendom is a much better 
unit than the United States or the United Kingdom 
or France for a historian to operate with, it too turns 
out, on inspection, to be inadequate. In the time 
dimension, it goes back only to the close of the Dark 
Ages following the collapse of the western part of 
the Roman Empire; that is, it goes back less than 
1300 years, and 1300 years is less than a quarter of 
the 6000 years during which the species of society 
represented by Western Christendom has been in 
existence. 

In the space dimension, the narrowness of the 
limits of Western Christendom is still more striking. 
If you look at the physical map of the world as a 
whole, you will see that the small part of it which 
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is dry land consists of a single continent—Asia—which 
has a number of peninsulas and off-lying islands. 
Now, what are the farthest limits to wlfich Western 
Christendom has managed to expand? You will find 
them at Alaska and Chile on the west and at Finland 
and Dalmatia on the east. What lies between these 
points is Western Christendom’s domain at its widest. 
And what does that domain amount to? Just the 
tip of Asia’s European peninsula, together with a 
couple of large islands. (By these two large islands 
I mean, of course. North and South America.) 

Western Christendom is a product of Christianity, 
but Christianity did not arise in the Western world; it 
arose outside the bounds of Western Christendom, 
in a district that lies today within the domain of a 
different civilization: Islam. We Western Christians 
did once try to capture from the Muslims the cradle 
of our religion in Palestine. If the Crusades had 
succeeded. Western Christendom would have slightly 
broadened its footing on the all-important Asiatic 
mainland. But the Crusades ended in failure. 

Western Christendom is merely one of five civili¬ 
zations that survive in the world to-day; and these 
are merely five out of about nineteen that one can 
identify as having come into existence since the first 
appearance of representatives of this species of society 
about 6000 years ago. 

Ill 

To take the four other surviving civilizations 
first: Orthodox Christendom, Islam, Hindu Society 

and the Far Eastern Society. If the firmness of a 
civilization’s foothold on the continent—by which I 
mean the solid land-mass of Asia—may be taken as 
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giving a rough indication of the civilization’s ex¬ 
pectation of life, then the other four surviving civili¬ 
zations are <^better lives”—in the jargon of the life 
insurance business—than our own Western Chris¬ 
tendom. 

But we must not exaggerate the importance of 
any of these surviving civilizations just because, at 
this moment, they happen to be survivors. If, in¬ 
stead of thinking in terms of “expectation of life”, 
we think in terms of achievement, a rough indication 
of relative achievement may be found in the giving 
of birth to individual souls that have conferred lasting 
blessings on the human race. 

Now who are the individuals who are the greatest 
benefactors of the living generation of mankind? I 
should say: Confucius and Lao-tse; the Buddha; the 
Prophets of Israel and Judah; Zoroaster; Jesus 
and Muhammad; and Socrates. And not one of these 
lasting benefactors of mankind happens to be a child 
of any of the five living civilizations. Confucius and 
Lao-tse were children of a now extinct Far Eastern 
civilization of an earlier generation; the Buddha was 
the child of an extinct Indian civilization of an earlier 
generation; Hosea, Zoroaster, Jesus, and Muhammad 
were children of a now extinct Syrian civilization. 
Socrates was the child of a now extinct Greek civili¬ 
zation. 

Within the last 400 years, all the five surviving 
civilizations have been brought into contact with each 
other as a result of the enterprise of two of them: 
the expansion of Western Christendom from the tip 
of Asia’s European peninsula over the ocean, and the 
expansion of Orthodox Christendom overland across 
the whole breadth of the Asiatic continent. 
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There are earlier expansions that have made im¬ 
portant contributions towards the present unification 
of mankind—with its corollary, the uniffcation of our 
vision of human history. The now extinct Syrian 
civilization was propagated to the Atlantic coasts of 
Asia’s European and African peninsulas westward by 
the Phoenicians, to the tip of Asia’s Indian peninsula 
south-eastwards by the Himyarites and Nestorians, 
and to the Pacific north-eastwards by the Manicheans 
and Nestorians. Other examples of the expansion of 
now extinct civilizations are the propagation of the 
Greek civilization overseas westwards to Marseilles 
by the Greeks themselves, overland northwards to 
the Rhine and Danube by the Romans, and overland 
eastwards to the interiors of India and China by 
the Macedonians; and the expansion of the Sumerian 
civilization in all directions overland from its cradle 
in Iraq. 

IV 

As a result of these successive expansions of 
particular civilizations, the whole habitable world has 
now been unified into a single great society. The 
movement through which this process has been finally 
consummated is the modern expansion of Western 
Christendom. But we have to bear in mind, first 
that this expansion of Western Christendom has 
merely completed the unification of the world and 
has not been the agency that has produced more 
than the last stage of the process; and, second, that, 
though the unification of the world has been finally 
achieved within a Western framework, the present 
Western ascendancy in the world is certain not to 
last. 
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History, seen in this perspective, makes, I feel, 
the following call upon historians of our generation 
and of the generations that will come after ours. If 
we are to perform the full service that we have the 
power to perform for our fellow human beings—the 
important service of helping them to find their bear¬ 
ings in a unified world—we must make the necessary 
effort of imagination and effort of will to break away 
out of the prison walls of the local and short-lived 
histories of our own countries and our own cultures, 
and we must accustom ourselves to taking a synoptic 
view of history as a whole. 

Our first task is to perceive, and to present to 
other people, the history of all the known civilizations, 
surviving and extinct, as a unity. There are, I be¬ 
lieve, two ways in which this can be done. 

One way is to study the encounters between civi¬ 
lizations, of which I have mentioned four outstanding 
examples. These encounters between civilizations 
are historically illuminating, not only because they 
bring a number of civilizations into a single focus 
of vision, but also because, out of encounters between 
civilizations, the higher religions have been born—the 
worship, perhaps, originally Sumerian, of the Great 
Mother and her Son who suffers and dies and rises 
again; Judaism and Zoroastrianism, which sprang 
from an encounter between the Syrian and Baby¬ 
lonian civilizations; Christianity and Islam, which 
sprang from an encounter between the Syrian and 
Greek civilizations; the Mahayana form of Buddhism 
and Hinduism, which sprang from an encounter be¬ 
tween the Indian and Greek civilizations. The future 
of mankind in this world—if mankind is going to have 
a future in this world—lies, I believe, with these 
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higher religions that have appeared within the last 
4000 years (and all but the first within the last 3000 
years), and not with the civilizations 'v^hose encoun¬ 
ters have provided opportunities for the higher re¬ 
ligions to come to birth. 

A second way of studying the history of all the 
known civilizations as a unity is to make a com¬ 
parative study of their individual histories, looking at 
them as so many representatives of one particular 
species of the genus Human Society. 

If, by the use of these two methods of study, we 
can arrive at a unified vision of history, we shall pro¬ 
bably find that we need to make very far-going ad¬ 
justments of the perspective in which the histories 
of diverse civilizations and peoples appear when 
looked at through our peculiar present-day Western 
spectacles. 

. In setting out to adjust our perspective, we shall 
be wise, I suggest, to proceed simultaneously on two 
alternative assumptions. One of these alternatives 
is that the future of mankind may not, after all, be 
going to be catastrophic and that, even if the Second 
World War proves not to have been the last, we shall 
survive the rest of this batch of world wars as we 
survived the first two bouts, and shall eventually win 
our way out into calmer waters. The other possibi¬ 
lity is that these first two world wars may be merely 
overtures to some supreme catastrophe that we are 
going to bring on ourselves. 

The second, more unpleasant, alternative has 
been made a very practical possibility by mankind’s 
unfortunately having discovered how to tap atomic 
energy before we have succeeded in abolishing the 
institution of war. 
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V 

If mankind is going to run amok with atom 
bombs, I personally should look to the Negrito Pyg¬ 
mies of Central Africa to salvage some fraction of 
the present heritage of mankind. (Their eastern 
cousins in the Philippines and in the Malay Peninsula 
would probably perish with the rest of us, as they 
both live in what have now come to be dangerously 
exposed positions.) The African Negritoes are said 
by our anthropologists to have an unexpectecilly pure 
and lofty conception of the nature of God and of 
God’s relation to man. They might be able to give 
mankind a fresh start; and though we should then 
have lost the achievements of the last 6000 to 10,000 
years what are 10,000 years compared to the 600,000 
or a million years which the human race has already 
been in existence? 

The extreme possibility of catastrophe is that 
we might succeed in exterminating the whole human 
race, African Negritoes and all. 

On the evidence of the past history of life on 
this planet, even that is not entirely unlikely. After 
all, the reign of man on the Earth is so far only about 
100,000 years old, and what is that compared to the 
500 million or 800 million years during which life 
has been in existence on the surface of the planet? 
In the past, other forms of life have enjoyed reigns 
which have lasted for almost inconceivably longer 
periods—and which yet at last have come to an end. 
There was a reign of the giant armoured reptiles 
which may have lasted about 80 million years. Long 
before that—^perhaps 300 million years ago—there 
was a reign of giant armoured fishes. 
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The winged insects are believed to have come 
into existence about 250 million years ago. Perhaps 
the higher winged insects—the social insects that 
have anticipated mankind in creating an institution¬ 
al life—are still waiting for their reign on Earth to 
come. If the ants and bees were one day to acquire 
even that glimmer of intellectual understanding that 
man has possessed in his day, and if they were then 
to make their own shot at seeing history in perspec¬ 
tive, they might see the advent of the mammals, and 
the brief of the human mammal, as almost irrele¬ 
vant episodes, “full of soimd and fury, signifying 
nothing.” 

The challenge to us, in our generation, is to see 
to it that this interpretation of history shall not 
become the true one. 
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c Chapter III 

ENCOUNTERS BETWEEN CIVILIZATIONS 

I 

What will be singled out as the salient event 
of our time by the future historians centuries hence, 
looking back on the first half of the twentieth century 
and trying to see its activities and experiences in 
that just proportion which the time-perspective some¬ 
times reveals? Not, I fancy, any of those sensational 
or tragic or catastrophic political and economic events 
which occupy the headlines of our newspapers and 
the foregrounds of our minds; not the wars, revolu¬ 
tions, massacres, deportations, famines, gluts, slumps 
or booms, but something of which we are only half¬ 
conscious, and out of which it would be difficult to 
make a headline. The things that make good head¬ 
lines attract our attention because they are on the 
surface of the stream of life, and they distract our 
attention from the slower, impalpable, imponderable 
movements that work below the surface and penetrate 
to the depths. But of course it is really these deeper, 
slower movements that, in the end, make history, 
and it is they that stand out huge in retrospect, when 
the sensational passing events have dwindled, in pers¬ 
pective, to their true proportions. 

Mental perspective, like optical perspective, 
comes into focus only when the observer has put a 
certain distance between himself and his object. I, 
therefore, believe that future historians will be able 
to see our age in better proportion than we can. 
What are they likely to say about it? 
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Future historians will say, I think, that the 
great event of the twentieth century was the impact 
of the Western civilization upon all the Other living 
societies of the world of that day. They will say of 
this impact that it was so powerful and so pervasive 
that it turned the lives of all its victims upside down 
inside out—affecting the behaviour, outlook, feelings, 
and beliefs of individual men, women, and children 
in an intimate way, touching chords in human souls 
that are not touched by mere external material forces 
—however ponderous and terrifying. This will be 
said, I feel sure, by historians looking back on our 
times even from as short a time as A.D. 2047. 

What will the historians of A.D. 3047 say? The 
historians of A.D. 3047 may have something far more 
interesting than those of A.D. 2047 to say, because 
they, by their time, may know much more of the 
story of which we, to-day, are perhaps in a rather 
early chapter. The historians of A.D. 3047 will, 
I believe, be chiefly interested in the tremendous 
counter-effects which, by that time, the victims will 
have produced in the life of the aggressors. By 
A.D. 3047, our Western civilization, as we and our 
Western predecessors have known it, say, for the last 
twelve or thirteen hundred years, since its emergence 
out of the Dark Ages, may have been transformed, 
almost out of all recognition, by a counter-radiation 
of influences from the foreign worlds which we, in 
our day, are in the act of engulflng in ours—influences 
from Orthodox Christendom, from Islam, from Hindu¬ 
ism, from the Far East. 

By A.D. 4047 the distinction—which looms large 
to-day—between the Western civilization, as an ag¬ 
gressor, and the other civilizations, as its victims, will 
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probably seem unimportant. When radiation has been 
followed by counter-radiation of influences, what will 
stand out will be a single great experience, common 
to the whole of mankind: the experience of having 
one’s parochial social heritage battered to bits by 
collision with the parochial heritages of other civili¬ 
zations, and then flnding a new life—a new common 
life—springing up out of the wreckage. The histo¬ 
rians of A.D. 4047 will say that the impact of the 
Western civilization on its contemporaries in the 
second half of the second millennium of the Christian 
era, was the epoch-making event of that age because 
it was the first step towards the unification of man¬ 
kind into one single society. By their time, the unity 
of mankind will perhaps have come to seem one of 
the fundamental conditions of human life—^just part 
of the order or nature—and it may need quite an effort 
of imagination on their part to recall the parochial 
outlook of the pioneers of civilization during the 
first six thousand years or so of its existence. 

And the historians of A.D. 5047? The historians 
of A.D. 5047 will say, I fancy, that the importance of 
this social unification of mankind was not to be found 
in the field of technics and economics, and not in the 
field of war and politics, but in the field of religion. 

Why do I venture on these prophecies about 
how the history of our own time will appear to people 
looking back at it several thousand years hence? 
Because we have about six thousand years of past 
history to judge by, since the first emergence of 
human societies of the species we call “civilizations”. 

Six thousand years is an almost infinitesimally 
short time compared to the age of the human race, 
of mammals, of life on earth, of the planetary system 
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round our sun, of the sun itself, and of the star-cluster 
of which our sun is not a particularly conspicuous 
member. Still, for our present purpose, these last 
six thousand years, brief though they are, do provide 
us with other examples of the phenomenon we are 
studying—examples of encounters between different 
civilizations. In relation to some of these cases, we 
ourselves in our day, are already enjoying the ad¬ 
vantage—which the historians living in A.D. 3047 
or 4047 are going to have in looking back at us—of 
knowing the whole story. It is with some of these 
past encounters in mind that I have been speculating 
on how our own encounter with our own contem¬ 
poraries is likely to turn out. 

Take the history of one of our predecessors, the 
Graeco-Roman civilization, and consider how this 
looks to us in the fairly distant perspective in which 
we are now able to see it: 

As a result of the conquest of Alexander the 
Great and of the Romans, the Graeco-Roman civili¬ 
zation radiated over most of the Old World—into 
India, into the British Isles, and even as far as China 
and Scandinavia. The only civilizations of that day 
which remained untouched by its influence were those 
of Central America and Peru. When we look back 
on the history of the Graeco-Roman world during the 
last four centuries B.C., it is this great movement of 
expansion and penetration that stands out now. The 
wars, revolutions, and economic crises that ruffled the 
surface of Graeco-Roman history during those cen¬ 
turies, and occupied so much of the attention of the 
men and women who were struggling to live through 
them, do not mean much to us now compared with 
the great tide of Greek cultural influence invading 
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Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, Babylonia, Persia, China. 

But why does the Graeco-Roman impact on these 
other civilizations matter to us now? Because of the 
counter-attack of these other civilizations on the 
Graeco-Roman world. 

The counter-attack was partly delivered in the 
same style as the original Graeco-Roman attack; that 
is, by force of arms. But we are not much interested 
to-day in the forlorn hope of the Jewish armed re¬ 
sistance to Greek and Roman imperialism in Palestine; 
or in the successful counter-attack of the Parthians 
and their Persian successors under the Sassanian 
Dynasty east of the Euphrates; or in the sensational 
victories of the early Muslim Arabs, who in the 
seventh century of the Christian era liberated the 
Middle East from Graeco-Roman rule in as short a 
number of years as it had taken Alexander the Great 
to conquer it a thousand years earlier. 

But there was another counter-attack, a non¬ 
violent one, a spiritual one, which attacked and con¬ 
quered, not fortresses and provinces, but hearts and 
minds. This attack was delivered by the missionaries 
of new religions which had arisen in the worlds 
which the Graeco-Roman civilization has attacked by 
force and submerged. The gods of the Graeco-Roman 
paganism had been rooted in the soil of particular com¬ 
munities; they had been parochial and political: 
Athene Polias, Fortuna Parenestina, Dea Roma. The 
gods of the new religions that were making this non¬ 
violent counter-attack on Greek and Roman hearts 
and minds had risen above their original local origins. 
They had become universal gods, with a message of 
salvation for all mankind, Jew and Gentile, Scythian 
and Greek. Or, to put this great historical event in 
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religious terms, one might say that the One True God 
had taken this opportunity of opening of men’s minds 
through the collision and collapse of thfeir old local 
traditions. He had taken advantage of this excru¬ 
ciating experience in order to illuminate these mo¬ 
mentarily open minds with a fuller and truer vision 
of His nature and purpose than they had been capable 
of receiving before. 

Take the two words “Jesus Christ”, which are 
so very important for us, and which, we may venture 
to prophesy, will still be important for mankind two 
or three thousand years hence. These very words 
are witnesses to the encounter between a Graeco- 
Roman civilization and a Syrian civilization out of 
which Christianity came to birth. “Jesus” is the 
third person singular of a Semitic verb; “Christ” is 
the passive participle of a Greek verb. The double 
name testifies that Christianity was born into this 
world from a marriage between those two cultures. 

Consider the four higher religions, with a world¬ 
wide mission, which exist in the world to-day: Chis- 
tianity, Islam, Hinduism, and the Mahayana form of 
Buddhism which prevails in the Far East. All four 
are, historically, products of the encounter between 
the Graeco-Roman civilization and its contemporaries. 

Looking back on Graeco-Roman history today, 
we can see that, in this perspective, the most impor¬ 
tant thing in the history of the Graeco-Roman world 
is its meeting with other civilizations; and these en¬ 
counters are important, not for their immediate poli¬ 
tical and economic consequences, but for their long¬ 
term religious consequences. This Graeco-Roman 
illustration, of which we know the whole story, also 
gives us some idea of the time-span of encounters be- 
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tween civilizations. 

Let us assume, if you like, that people’s hearts and 
minds move father faster nowadays (though I know of 
no evidence that the imconscious part of the human 
psyche ever greatly varies in pace)—even so, it looks 
as if we were still only in an early chapter of the 
story of our encounter with the civilizations of Mexico 
and Peru and Orthodox Christendom and Islam and 
the Hindu world and the Far East. We are just be¬ 
ginning to see some of the effects of our action on 
them, but we have hardly begun to see the effects— 
which will certainly be tremendous—of their coming 
counter-action upon us. 

It is only in our generation that we have seen 
one of the first moves in this counter-offensive, and 
we have found it very disturbing; whether we have 
liked it or not, we have felt it to be momentous. I 
mean, of course, the move made by the offshoot of 
Orthodox Christendom in Russia. It is momentous 
and disturbing not because of the material power 
behind it. The Russians, after all, do not yet possess 
the atom bomb; but they have already shown (and 
this is the point) the power to convert Western souls 
to a non-Western “ideology”. 

The Russians have taken up a Western secular 
social philosophy, Marxism; you may equally well 
call Marxism a Christian heresy, a leaf torn out of 
the book of Christianity and treated as if it were the 
whole gospel. The Russians have taken up this 
Western heretical religion, transformed it into some¬ 
thing of their own, and are now shooting it back 
at us. This is the first shot in the anti-Western 
counter-offensive; but the Russian counter-discharge 
in the form of Communism may come to seem a small 
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affair when the probably far more potent civilizations 
of India and China respond in their Jurn to our 
Western challenge. In the long run India and China 
seem likely to produce much deeper effects on our 
Western life than Russia can ever hope to produce 
with her Communism. 


Ill 

Before leaving off, I must say a word about one 
question which I have begged up to this point, and 
that is: what do we mean by a “civilization”? I 
mean, by a civilization, the smallest unit of historical 
study at which one arrives when one tries to under¬ 
stand the history of one’s own country: the United 
States, say, or the United Kingdom. If you were 
to understand the history of the United States by 
itself, it would be unintelligible: you could not under¬ 
stand the part played in American life by federal gov¬ 
ernment, representative government, democracy, in¬ 
dustrialism, monogamy, Christianity, unless you 
looked beyond the bounds of the United States—out 
beyond her frontiers to Western Europe and to the 
other overseas countries founded by West Europeans, 
and back beyond her local origins to the history of 
Western Europe in centuries before Columbus or 
Cabot had crossed the Atlantic. These give us the in¬ 
telligible unit of social life of which the United States 
or Great Britain or France or Holland is a part: caU it 
Western Christendom, Western civilization. Western 
society, the Western world. Similarly, if you start 
from Greece or Serbia or Russia, and try to under¬ 
stand their histories, you arrive at an Orthodox Chris¬ 
tendom or Byzantine world. If you start from 
Morocco or Afghanistan, and try to understand their 
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histories, you arrive at an Islamic world. Start from 
Bengal or Mysore or Rajputana, and you find a Hindu 
world. Start from China or Japan, and you find a 
Far Eastern world. 

While the state of which we happen to be citizens 
makes more concrete and more imperious claims on 
our allegiance, especially in the present age, the civi« 
lization of which we are members really counts for 
more in our lives. And this civilization of which we 
are members includes—at most stages in its history 
—the citizens of other states besides our own. It is 
older than our own state. This is one of the reasons 
why I have been asking you to look at history in terms 
of civilizations, and not in terms of states, and to think 
of states as rather subordinate and ephemeral poll-* 
tical phenomena in the lives of the civilizations in 
whose bosom they appear and disappear. 
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THE MEANING OF HISTOl 
Theologia Hi; 


Chapter 



The questions discussed in this essay have been 
debated acutely, for centuries past, by theologians 
and philosophers. In taking them up, the present 
writer is therefore likely to fall into errors that will 
seem elementary to his readers. Tlieologians may 
perhaps find some amusement in watching an un¬ 
wary historian floundering in well-known and minu¬ 
tely charted theological morasses. 

Let us start our inquiry by examining succes¬ 
sively two points of view which lie at opposite ex¬ 
tremes of the historico-theological gamut, but which, 
if respectively tenable, would each solve the pro¬ 
blem of the meaning of history for the soul in fairly 
simple terms. In the writer’s opinion (he may as 
well declare in advance) both points of view are in 
truth untenable, though each does contain an element 
of truth which it invalidates through the exaggera¬ 
tion of pushing it to extremes. 


A Purely This-Worldly View 


The first of these two extreme views is that, for 
the soul, the whole meaning of existence is contain¬ 
ed in history. 

On this view the individual human being is 
nothing but a part of the society of which he is a 
member. The individual exists for society, not 
society for the individual. Therefore the significant 
and important thing in human life is not the spiri¬ 
tual development of souls but the social development 
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of communities. In the writer’s opinion, this thesis 
is not true, ^nd, when it has been taken as true and 
has been put into action, it has produced moral enor¬ 
mities. 

The proposition that the individual is a mere 
part of a social whole may be the truth about social 
insects—bees, ants, and termites—but it is not the 
truth about any human being of whom we have any 
knowledge. Whatever the constitution of the hu¬ 
man psyche may prove to be, we can already be 
more or less certain that it is substantially the same 
in human beings like ourselves, who are in the act 
of attempting to climb from the level of primitive 
human life to the ledge of civilization, and in ex¬ 
primitives, like the Papuans of New Guinea and the 
Negritoes of Central Africa, who have been played 
upon, within the last few thousand years, by the 
radiation of societies that have been in process of 
civilization within that period. The psychic make¬ 
up of all extant human beings, in all extant types 
of society, appears to be substantially identical, and 
we have no ground for believing it to have been 
different in the earliest representatives of the species 
sapiens of the genus homo that are known to us, not 
from the anthropologist’s personal intercourse with 
living people, but from the archaeologist’s and the 
psychologist’s deciphering of the revealing evidence 
of artifacts and skeletons. We may conclude that the 
individual human being possesses some measure of 
self-conscious personality that raises his soul above 
the level "of the water of the collective unconscious, 
and this means that the individual soul does have a 
genuine life of its own which is distinct from the life 
of society. We may also Conclude that individuality 
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is a pearl of great moral price, when we observe the 
moral enormities that occur when this pearl is tram¬ 
pled in the mire. 

These enormities are most conspicuous in extreme 
examples: the Spartan way of life in the society of 
classical Greece, the Ottoman Sultan’s slave house¬ 
hold in the early modern Islamic world, the totalita¬ 
rian regimes that have been established by force in a 
number of Western or partially Westernized countries 
in our own day. In religious terms, this treatment 
of the individual as a mere part of the community is 
a denial of the personal relation between the soul and 
God and is a substitution, for the worship of God, of 
a worship of the human community—Leviathan, the 
abomination of desolation, standing in the place where 
it ought not. It is worth recalling that a particularly 
noble—perhaps the noblest conceivable—^form of this 
Leviathan-worship was intransigently rejected by 
early Christianity. If any human community were 
ever worthy of worship, it would be a universal state, 
like the Roman Empire, that has brought the bles¬ 
sings of unity and peace to a world long racked by 
war and revolution. Yet the early Christians chal¬ 
lenged the apparently irresistible might of the Roman 
Imperial Government rather than compromise with a 
Leviathan-worship that was persuasively commended 
to them as nothing more sinister than an amiable for¬ 
mality. 

A Solely Other-Worldly View 

Let us now take a flying leap to the opposite pole 
and examine the antithfetical view that, for the soul, 
the whole meaning of its existence lies outside his¬ 
tory. . " 



On this view, this world is wholly meaningless 
and evil. task of the soul in this world is to en¬ 

dure it, to detach itself from it, to get out of it. This 
is the view of the Buddhist, Stoic and Epicurean 
schools of philosophy (whatever the Buddha’s own 
personal outlook may have been). There is a strong 
vein of it in Platonism. And it has been one of the 
historic interpretations (in the writer’s belief a mis¬ 
taken one) of Christianity. 

According to the extreme Buddhist view, the soul 
Itself IS part and parcel of the phenomenal world, so 
that, in order to get rid of the phenomenal world the 
soul has to extinguish itself. This is unmistakably 
evident in the Hinayana interpretation of Buddhism 
but It IS also implicit in the Mahayana, however reluc¬ 
tant the followers of the Mahayana school may be to 
^ell on the ultimate implications of their own tenets, 
^e Bodhisattva’s sacrifice, though immense, is not 
irrevocable or everlasting. At long last, he is going 
o ake that final step into the Nirvana on whose 
threshold he already stands, and, in the act, he will 
extinguish, with himself, the love and pity that have 

won for him the answering love and gratitude of 
mankind. 

. Stoic might be described (perhaps too un¬ 

kindly) as a would-be Buddhist who has not had quite 
the full courage of his convictions. As for the Epi¬ 
curean, he regards this world as an accidental, mean¬ 
ingless, and evil product of the mechanical interplay 
of atoms, and—since the probable duration of the 
particular ephemeral world in which he happens to 
find himself may be drearily long by comparison with 
a human being’s expectation of life—he must look 
forward to, or expedite, his own dissolution as the 
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only way out for himself. 

The Christian of the extreme other-worldly school 
does, of course, believe that God exists and this world 
has been created by Him for a purpose, but this pur¬ 
pose, as he sees it, is the negative one of training the 
soul, by suffering, for life in another world with which 
this world has nothing positive in common. 

This view that the whole meaning of the soul’s 
existence lies outside history seems to the writer to 
present difficulties, even in its attenuated Christian 
version, that are insurmountable from the Christian 
standpoint. 

In the first place, any such view is surely incom¬ 
patible with the distinctive belief of Christianity about 
the nature of God: the belief that God loves His crea¬ 
tures and so loved the world that He became incarnate 
in order to bring redemption ,to human souls during 
their life on Earth. It is hard to conceive of a loving 
God as creating this, or any, world of sentient creatures 
not for its own sake but merely as a means to some end 
in another world for whose blissful denizens this world 
is a waste land beyond the pale. It is even harder to 
conceive of Him as deliberately charging this forlorn 
waste land of his aUeged creation with sin and suffer¬ 
ing, in the cold-blooded spirit of a military commander 
who creates an exercise ground for his troops by 
taking, or making, a wilderness and sowing it with 
live mines, strewing it with unexploded shells and 
hand grenades, and drenching it with poison gas in 
order to train his soldiers to cope with these infernal 
machines at grievous cost to them in life and limb. 

Moreover, whatever.may or may not be possible 
for God, we can declare with assurance that it is not 
possible for the soul to treat its relations in this world 
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with other souls as being of no importance in them¬ 
selves, but as merely being a means to its own salva¬ 
tion. So far from being a good training in this world 
for Christian perfection in another world, it would 
be the worst conceivable mis-education from the 
Christian point of view. 

Finally, if we believe that all souls are objects of 
absolute value to God, we cannot but believe that they 
must also be of absolute value to one another when¬ 
ever and wherever they meet: of absolute value in 
this world in anticipation of the next. 

The view that for the soul, the whole meaning 
of its existence lies outside history thus proves to be 
no less repellent than the antithetical view which 
we examined first; yet, in this case, as in that, there 
IS an element of truth underlying the mistaken be¬ 
lief. While it is not true that man’s social life and 
human relations in this world are merely a means 
towards a personal spiritual end, the underlying 
truths are that in this world we do learn by suffer¬ 
ing; that life in this world is not an end in itself and 
by itself; that it is only a fragment (even if an authen¬ 
tic) of some larger whole; and that, in this larger 
whole, the central and dominant (though not the only) 
feature in the soul’s spiritual landscape is its relation 
to God. 


A Third View: The World, a Province 
of the Kingdom of God 

We have now rejected two views, both of which 
offer an answer to our question: What is the meaning 
of history for the soul? We, have refused to admit 
that, for the soul, the meaning of its existence lies 
either wholly in history or wholly outside history. 
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In rejecting the view that the meaning of the 
soul’s experience lies wholly in history, we have vin¬ 
dicated the primacy—as a fact, as a right, and as a 
duty—of each individual soul’s relation to God. But 
if every soul, at any time or place, and in any social 
or historical situation in this world, is in a position to 
know and love God—or, in traditional theological 
terms, in a position to find salvation—this truth might 
seem to empty history of significance. If the most 
primitive people, in the most rudimentary condi¬ 
tions of social and spiritual life in this world, can 
achieve the true end of man in man’s relation to 
God, then why should we strive to make this world 
a better place? Indeed, what intelligible meaning 
could be attached to those words? On the other 
hand, in rejecting the view that the meaning of the 
soul’s existence lies wholly outside history, we have 
vindicated the primacy of God’s love in His relation 
to His creatures. But, if this world has the positive 
value that it must have if God loves it and has be¬ 
come incarnate in it, then His attempts, and our 
attempts under His inspiration and on His behalf, to 
make this world a better place must be right and 
significant in some sense. 

Can we resolve this apparent contradiction? 
We might perhaps resolve it for practical purposes 
if we could find an answer to the question: In what 
sense can there be progress in this world? 

The progress with which we are here concerned 
is a progressive improvement, continuous and cumu¬ 
lative from generation to generation, in our social 
heritage. By progress, we must mean this; for 
there is no warrant for supposing that, within “his¬ 
torical times”, there has been any progress in the 
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evolution of human nature itself, either physical or 
spiritual. Even if we push our historical horizon 
back to the date of the first emergence of homo sapi¬ 
ens, the period is infinitesimally short on the time 
scale of the evolution of life on this planet. Western 
man, at the present high level of his intellectual 
powers and technological aptitudes, has not sloughed 
off Adam’s heirloom of original sin, and, to the best 
of our knowledge, homo aurignadus, a hundred 
thousand years ago, must have been endowed, for 
good or evil, with the self-same spiritual, as well as 
physical, characteristics that we find in ourselves. 
Progress then, if discernible within “historical times”, 
must have been progress in the improvement of our 
social heritage and not progress in the improvement 
of our breed, and the evidence of social progress is, 
of course, impressive in the field of scientific know¬ 
ledge and its application to technology; in everything, 
that is to say, which has to do with man’s command 
over non-human nature. This, however, is a side- 
issue; for the impressiveness of the evidence for pro¬ 
gress in this particular field is matched by the obvious¬ 
ness of the fact that man is relatively good at dealing 
with non-human nature. What he is bad at is his 
dealing with human nature in himself and in his fel¬ 
low human beings. A fortiori, he has proved to be 
very bad indeed at getting into the right relation with 
God. Man has been a dazzling success in the field 
of intellect and “know-how” and a dismal failure in 
the things of the spirit, and it has been the great tra¬ 
gedy of human life on Earth that this sensational in¬ 
equality of man’s respective achievements in the non¬ 
human and in the spiritual sphere should, so far at 
any rate, have been this way round; for the spiritual 
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side of man’s life is of vastly greater importance for 
man’s well-being (even for his material well-being, 
in the last resort) than is his command over non¬ 
human nature. 

What is the position, then, in terms of this spiri¬ 
tual side of life which matters so much to man and 
in which he has so far been so backward? Can there 
be cumulative progress in the improvement of our 
social heritage in terms of the spiritual life of man¬ 
kind—which means the spiritual life of individual 
souls, since man’s relation to God is personal and not 
collective? A conceivable kind of progress in these 
spiritual terms—a kind that would give significance 
to history and would, so to speak, justify God’s love 
for this world and His incarnation in it—^would be a 
cumulative increase in the means of Grace at the dis¬ 
posal of each soul in this world. There are, of course, 
elements, and very important elements, in man’s spi¬ 
ritual situation in this world which would not be 
affected by such an increase in the means of Grace 
available. It would not affect either man’s innate 
tendency to original sin or his capacity for obtaining 
salvation in this world. Every child would be born 
in the bondage of original sin under the new and old 
spiritual dispensation alike, though the child born 
under the new dispensation might be far better armed 
and aided than his predecessors were for obtaining his 
liberation. Again, under the old and new dispen¬ 
sation alike, the opportunity for obtaining salvation 
in this world would be open to every soul, since every 
soul always and everywhere has within its reach the 
possibility of knowing and loving God. The actual— 
and momentous—effect of a cumulative increase in 
the means of Grace at man’s disposal in this world 
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would be to make it possible for human souls, while 
still in this world, to come to know God better and 
come to love Him more nearly in his own way. 

On such a view, this world would not be a spiri¬ 
tual exercise ground beyond the pale of the Kingdom 

of God; it would be a province of the Kingdom_one 

province only, and not the most important onej yet 
one which had the same absolute value as the rest 
and therefore one in which spiritual action could, and 
would, be fully significant and worth while; the one 
thing of manifest and abiding value in a world in 
which all other things are vanity. 
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Chapter V 


EDUCATION IN THE PERSPECTIVE 
OF HISTORY 

Education is a specifically human activity. Our 
minds are like handles to which alternative systems 
of culture can be fitted. In most human societies in 
most times and places so far, education, in the broad 
sense of the transmission of a cultural heritage, has 
been an unself-conscious and unorganized activity. 
People have mostly acquired their ancestral culture 
in the way in which they learn their mother tongue. 
This unsophisticated kind of education continues to 
play an important part even in societies in process of 
civilization in which organized and formal systems 
of education have come to be established. Even in 
educational institutions in which the official staple is 
book learning, the forming of habits and the training 
of character are still largely left to be taken care of 
by the spontaneous effects of the social relations be¬ 
tween the rising generation and its elders; and what 
the child brings with him from his home may count 
for as much as what is deliberately impressed upon 
him at school. The importance of the home’s contri¬ 
bution comes to light when an educational institution 
that has been the preserve of some privileged mino¬ 
rity is thrown open to a wider public. It takes more 
than one generation for a family that has made its 
way out of a less privileged into a more privileged 
social class to acquire the full cultural heritage of the 
class to which it has won admission. 

A society enters on the process of civilization as 
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soon as it can afford to maintain a minority, however 
small, whose time and energy is not wholly taken up 
in producing food and the other primary necessities 
of life. This leisured minority is the social milieu in 
which an organized life and unself-conscious appren¬ 
ticeship in the older generation’s way of life comes 
to be supplemented, more and more, by the organized 
and self-conscious kind of instruction which is what 
we commonly mean today in our society when we use 
the word “education”. But every good thing has its 
price, and the introduction of formal education has 
several awkward consequences. 

One consequence is to make education become a 
burden on the mind. In the act of making it formal 
we make it cumulative. The successive cultural 
achievements of successive generations are recorded 
and handed on, while the capacity of a single human 
mind in a single lifetime remains within constant 
natural limits. How is a limited human mind 
to cope with a cultural heritage that is per¬ 
petually increasing in bulk? This problem is aggra¬ 
vated when people begin deliberately to extend the 
range of human knowledge by systematic research. 
There will be a temptation to try to facilitate the 
acquisition of the growing heritage by simplifying its 
content at the cost of impoverishing it. 

Another consequence of formalizing education is 
to make it esoteric. When poetry, sacred or secular, 
is preserved over a series of generations by being com¬ 
mitted to memory or to writing, the work of art 
“freezes” the language in which it is conveyed. 
This may happen even when the transmission of a 
classical literature is still oral. History shows that 
in societies in which the human mind’s natural 
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powers of memory have not been weakened by de¬ 
pendence on written records, large bodips of litera¬ 
ture can be handed down, word perfect, for centu¬ 
ries by memorization, unaided by writing. And, 
indeed, many societies, long after they have acquir¬ 
ed the art of writing, have cherished a strong and 
persistent prejudice against committing to writing 
anything that is felt to be of social and cultural 
value—for instance, laws, and still more, liturgies. 

The earliest scripts have been the clumsiest and 
the most complicated and therefore the most diffi¬ 
cult to learn to read and write. So, when the scribe’s 
monopoly of understanding a classical language is re¬ 
inforced by a monopoly of manipulating an archaic 
script, he becomes doubly entrenched in his position 
of privilege, and acquires a vested interest in oppos¬ 
ing the literary use of the vulgar tongue of his own 
day conveyed in an easily mastered system of writing. 
For this reason the invention of the alphabet has been 
a turning point in the history of education, if we think 
of this history as being the story of the effort to make 
formal, as well as spontaneous, education one of the 
fundamental rights of all men instead of leaving it 
to remain the privilege of a minority. Yet during the 
first three thousand years since the discovery of the 
principle of analyzing the sounds of human speech 
into their elements by the unknown genius to whom 
the invention of the alphabet is due, this principle has 
never been applied with complete rationality. 

Successive breaches in the scribe’s monopoly have 
been made from various motives. For instance, the 
government of a widespread empire, embracing all, 
and perhaps more than all, the domain of an entire 
civilization, may find the traditional privileged mino- 
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rity inadequate or unsuitable for supplying the im¬ 
perial government with the administrators that it 
needs; and then this government may deliberately 
call into existence a new class of educated people to 
fill or supplement the ranks of its administrative 
hierarchy. A wholly new “intelligentsia” may be 
called into existence by an imperial government that 
has become converted to an alien culture or has 
brought an alien culture in with it. This was one of 
the effects of the “reception” of Western culture in 
Russia after the reign of Peter the Great, and of 
the introduction of Western culture into India by the 
British Raj. 

Missionary religions, again, have called into exis¬ 
tence new corporations of educated clerics in their 
zeal to propagate themselves to the ends of the earth- 
and their leaders, looking upon the whole human race 
as prospective converts, have been, perhaps, the first 
people in the world to conceive of universal education. 
This vision of universal education was caught by the 
higher religions before the economic means had been 
provided for translating it from an ideal into a reality. 
During these first five thousand years of the history 
of civilization, one of the most characteristic, and most 
ugly, features of this new way of life has been the 
monopoly of its amenities, spiritual as well as mate¬ 
rial, by a small minority of members of societies in 
process of civilization. This blot on the scutcheon of 
civilization during its first phase has not been due 
solely to the selfishness of the ruling minority. In a 
pre-industrial agricultural economy, in which human 
and animal muscle power has not been reinforced by 
mechanical power, all but a small minority of the 
members are condemned to live as a peasantry whose 
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puny production cannot provide amenities, in addition 
to such common necessities as food, clothing and shel¬ 
ter, for more than a small minority, liiis injustice 
was made intolerable by the appearance in the world 
of higher religions which divined and proclaimed the 
infinite spiritual values of every human soul, irres¬ 
pective of the social class in which it has been placed 
by the accident of birth. 

Our present industrial revolution is, of course, 
only one in a long series of technological advances; 
but it is perhaps the first, since the invention of agri¬ 
culture, that has been potent enough to provide appre¬ 
ciable social and cultural benefits for all members of a 
society that has made it. The present possibility of 
bringing the benefits of civilization to the whole of the 
great unprivileged majority of the human race carries 
with it a moral command to execute the act of justice 
that is now at last within our power. This is the new 
requirement with which mankind, and consequently 
the ancient human institution of education, is con¬ 
fronted today. The educational problems involved are 
of the same order of magnitude as the requirement 
itself. 

One problem is presented by the unalterable and 
inescapable fact that a human being has strictly limit¬ 
ed capacity. The maximum natural endowment of 
ability and energy that can be in action over the maxi¬ 
mum effective life span is something that is fixed 
within very narrow limits of marginal variability. 
On the other hand, human knowledge is cumulative 
in the field of science and technology; and in the field 
of humanities, as well. 

In modern times the Western Civilization has 
been sensationally successful in deliberately and 
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systematically extending the bounds of knowledge 
and in applying the knowledge of non-human nature, 
that has been gained in this way, to the practical pur¬ 
pose of increasing human power over man’s non- 
hxaman environment. One of the devices by which 
these successes have been achieved has been specia¬ 
lization. Specialization in particular branches of 
natural science soon runs dry if it is cut off from its 
source in comprehensive and philosophical scientific 
thinking. Moreover, even a scientist who takes the 
whole of non-human nature into his purview cannot 
afford to leave human nature out of it. 

The need for balancing an education in natural 
sciences and technology has been recognized and 
acted upon by, for instance, the Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, which is one of the most distin¬ 
guished institutions of the present day; and the wis¬ 
dom of this broad-minded policy has been recognized 
in the educational world. 

Meanwhile, the ocean of knowledge has grown to 
an immeasurable size, not only in the field of natural 
science but in the field of the humanities as well. In 
the past, when the different civilizations were living 
side by side more or less in isolation from one another, 
a humane education demanded no more than the mas¬ 
tery of the “classical” language, literature, and philo¬ 
sophy of some single civilization. But, since the mo¬ 
dern Western Civilization has made its recent impact 
on the rest of the world, the children of other civili¬ 
zations have been finding that a mastery of their own 
ancestral culture is no longer enough to enable them 
to hold their own. If they are to survive “under the 
strenuous conditions of modern life” they must now 
learn something about modern science and technology 
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and must also learn something about its Western in¬ 
ventors, to whom this knowledge has given a tempo¬ 
rary dominance over other peoples. “ 

The non-Western peoples’ self-education in 
Western knowledge may be proving effective, for a 
moment, as a key to the recovery of power, but it is a 
shallow knowledge, compared to their traditional edu¬ 
cation in their ancestral humanities, and this new 
knowledge will prove a poor exchange for the old un¬ 
less it is deepened. So, unless that happens, the non- 
Western convert to Western Civilization will have 
abandoned his own ancestral cultural heritage without 
having succeeded in acquiring its Western equivalent. 
But the peoples of the world cannot learn to under¬ 
stand each other if they confine their attention to the 
present surface of life and ignore the historical depths. 
We cannot truly know a person, a people, a civiliza¬ 
tion, or a religion without knowing something about 
its history; and here, by yet another route, we are 
brought face to face with the problem created 
by the inordinate increase in the quantity of our 
knowledge. 

Today our knowledge of the past is increasing at 
an unprecedented rate, and this at both ends of its 
ever lengthening vista. The archaeologists are mak¬ 
ing history by exhuming buried and forgotten civili¬ 
zations as fast as politicians are making it by taking 
new action for contemporaiy historians to study. The 
public records produced in the United Kingdom dur¬ 
ing the Socond "W^orld "W^ar, which lasted less than six 
years, are said to equal in quantity the whole amount 
of the surviving previous records of the United King¬ 
dom and its component states, the Kingdoms of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland. The wartime records of one 
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single government department in London would ex¬ 
tend, it is said, for seventeen miles if the files were 
stacked on ddge, as tight as they could be packed, in 
a row. 

In self-defence we are tempted to ask ourselves 
whether our institutions for formal education cannot 
simply reject the greater part of this formidable load 
or, short of that, divide it into packages that can be 
distributed between different pairs of shoulders with¬ 
out a risk of breaking any backs. The reply to this 
cry of distress has to be in the negative. Every man, 
woman, and child that is alive today is living in a 
world in which mankind is now faced with the ex¬ 
treme choice between learning to live together as 
one family and committing genocide on a planetary 
scale. Neither the human race nor any living mem¬ 
ber of it can afford to ignore the present human situa¬ 
tion. We must cope with it if we are not to destroy 
ourselves; in order to cope with it we must under¬ 
stand it; and trying to understand it commits each 
and all of us to making some acquaintance with at 
least three vast realms of knowledge: a knowledge of 
non-human nature; a knowledge of human nature; 
and a knowledge of the characters and histories of 
the local and temporary cultures. 

How, then, are our educational institutions to 
convey this overwhelmingly massive heritage of 
knowledge to a puny and ephemeral human mind? 
Evidently this educational task is a tremendous one. 
Yet we cannot afford to shy away from it or to ex¬ 
clude any part of the human race from its scope. We 
have to help mankind to educate itself against the 
danger of its destroying itself; and this is a duty that 
we dare not repudiate. 
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This is not the first time that an educational task 
of this nature, and even of something like this magni¬ 
tude, has confronted hurean beings who° have found 
themselves responsible for the destinies of large por¬ 
tions of the human race. It happened, in the past, 
with the Chinese and the Roman Empire. Both em¬ 
pires went to pieces. In both cases, the same two 
reasons for the miscarriage can be discerned within 
the field of education—though of course these are only 
part of the explanation of what happened. 

One reason was that the former privileged mino¬ 
rity’s traditional system of education was impoverish¬ 
ed in the process of being disseminated. It degene¬ 
rated into a formal education in book learning. A 
second reason for the miscarriage was that the range 
of formal education was limited, in both cases, to the 
humanities, and nothing was done in either society to 
try to raise the economy above the purely agricultural 
level at which it had always remained. 

One lesson, from past failure, is that we must try 
to keep the several essential subjects of education in 
balance with each other. Undoubtedly the most im¬ 
portant subject of all is man. The human race could 
not survive if, in each generation, we did not learn 
from our predecessors at least a modicum of the art 
of managing our relations with our fellow human be¬ 
ings and with ourselves. This is the essence of a 
humane education but it cannot be learned just from 
a study of “the humanities” in book form. In the pre¬ 
sent-day world, it is true, a considerable amount of 
book learning has come to be a necessary part of 
everyone’s education. At the same time, the essence 
of a humane education has still to be acquired mainly 
through the informal apprenticeship that is the heart 
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of education in all societies and all social classes at all 
levels. If we were to try to force mankind in the mass 
to undergo a^'formal literary education, not merely up 
to the elementary or the secondary stage, but up to the 
standard required in order to qualify for one of 
the liberal professions, we should ruin the higher levels 
of this branch of education in trying to bring them 
down to within the capacity of people with no special 
aptitude or rising to them, and at the same time we 
should be running the risk of disgusting the mass of 
mankind with formal education of any kind. We must 
recognize that there is a diversity in human gifts, and 
that this diversity is valuable to society. 

This does not mean that formal education should 
be depreciated or neglected; for, in a world in which 
peoples inheriting widely different ways of life have 
suddenly to learn how to live as one family, there are 
obvious tasks for formal education in the spheres of 
technology, science and the humanities. Our first 
need is to communicate effectively with each other; 
and, in a world that is still a babel of mutually unin¬ 
telligible languages, every child should be expected, 
whatever its vocation may be going to be, to learn at 
least one other language besides its mother tongue. 
This is not an excessive demand, as is shown by the 
fact that in Switzerland every child does already learn 
two other languages, and in Holland three, as a matter 
of course. The English-speaking peoples tend to be 
spoilt by the handicap of happening to speak a world 
language as their mother tongue. Americans also tend 
to think of the rest of the human race as being poten¬ 
tial immigrants whose business is to learn how to 
live the American way of life, and the first step to¬ 
wards this, as Americans see it, is to learn the English 
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language. Today, however, it is the Americans’ turn 
to come on to other peoples’ ground if America is to 
hold her own in her worldwide competition with 
Russia. 

But the world cannot become “one world” in 
spirit merely by improving its means of inter¬ 
communication. Closer acquaintance may produce 
hostility instead of friendship so long as different 
peoples, and different classes within ’the same com¬ 
munity, have such unequal shares in the amenities of 
civilization as they still have. This inequality has 
been the consequence of poverty; poverty has been 
the consequence of technological backwardness; and 
this backwardness has been overcome by the modern 
marriage of technology with science. 

The greatest blessing that technological progress 
has in store for mankind is not, of course, an accumu¬ 
lation of material possessions. The amount of these 
that can be effectively enjoyed by one individual in 
one life-time is not great. But there is not the same 
narrow limit to the possibilities of the enjoyment of 
leisure. The gift of leisure may be abused by people 
who have had no experience of making use of it. 
Yet the creative use of leisure by a minority of the 
leisured minority in societies in process of civiliza¬ 
tion up to date has been the mainspring of all human 
progress beyond the primitive level. 

No doubt, if tliis unheard of leisure is thrust into 
their hands suddenly, they will partly misuse it to 
begin with. But, sooner or later, we shall surely 
be able to salvage some of it for employment on adult 
education of a formal kind. Our informal apprentice¬ 
ship in life is, of course, life-long; our experience of 
life educates us, whether we will this or not. But, 
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in the poverty-stricken civilizations of these first few 
thousand years, formal education, even for a privi¬ 
leged minority, has usually come to an end at the 
close of adolescence, if not earlier; and this has had 
an unfortunate consequence. The student has been 
surfeited with book learning at a stage of life at 
which he has not yet acquired the experience to 
take advantage of this, and he has then been starved 
of book learning at a later stage in which, if he had 
been given the opportunity, he could have made much 
more of it in the light of his growing experience. 
In the rich society of the future, we shall be able to 
afford to offer part-time adult education to every man 
and woman at every stage of grown-up life. 

But the quality of education of all kinds de¬ 
pends on the quality of the people who give it, and 
there has been a paradoxical tendency for this to 
deteriorate as the formal element in education has in¬ 
creased in importance. What, then, can be done to 
raise the Western teaching profession’s status and 
standards? Here Russia may be doing the West 
another unintentional service by giving Western ob¬ 
servers the impression that she treats her professors 
as grandees. Perhaps this impression, whether or 
not it is correct, may spur America into raising the 
status of the American teaching profession as an in¬ 
escapable move in her competition with Russia for 
world power. This is not the best conceivable motive 
for an educational reform; but it is to be welcomed 
if it does move the American people to give American 
teachers large increase of salary and of leisure. 

But a substantial improvement in the teaching 
profession’s material conditions of life would not be 
enough in itself. It would merely be an enabling 
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condition to open the way for a rise in the degree 
of esteem in which teachers are held ip their own 
estimation as well as in the public’s. This esteem 
cannot be high unless both the public and the pro¬ 
fession become convinced of two things: first, that 
the teaching profession is performing a valuable pub¬ 
lic service, and, second, that it is maintaining a high 
professional standard in its work. The first of these 
two conditions will be fulfilled if it is fealized that, 
in the present critical chapter of history, the teaching 
profession does have an indispensable part to play 
in helping the human race to save itself from self- 
destruction by helping it to grow into one family in 
which the odious traditional division between the 
privileged and the unprivileged will have been abo¬ 
lished. 

Also since man in process of civilization first deli¬ 
berately set himself to extend the bounds of human 
knowledge by purposeful and systematic research, it 
has been recognized that a university teacher must 
be given the opportunity to be a part-time researcher 
too if he is to retain his intellectual vitality and to 
communicate this to his pupils. But when we think 
of research, we should, of course, think of it in the 
widest terms. In the field of research into physical 
nature, no one would dispute that the telescope is as 
valuable and as honourable an instrument as the 
microscope. In the field of the humanities, there has 
recently been a tendency for the microscopists to 
claim a monopoly of the label “research” for their 
own kind of work and to refuse the title to their 
brethren the telescopists. 

Perhaps the solution will be for everybody— 
pupil and teacher, researcher and “practical” man 
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or woman alike—to operate intellectually in two 
dimensions simultaneously. Everybody needs to have 
a glimpse of the bird’s-eye view, with a radius of 
hundreds of miles, that one catches from a jet plane 
flying in the stratosphere. Everybody also needs to 
have a glimpse of the worm’s-eye view, with the 
depth of thousands of feet, that one catches by sifting 
the successive strata that are brought to the surface 
by an oil prospector’s drill as it burrows into the 
bowels of the earth. The capacity of a single human 
mind is narrowly circumscribed; it can never succeed 
either in surveying the whole surface of the globe or 
in probing the globe’s interior to the centre. Yet at 
least it need not confine itself to either of these in¬ 
tellectual quests exclusively. It can sample both, 
and such intellectual catholicity will be a liberal edu¬ 
cation. This dual approach to the problem of edu¬ 
cation in the perspective of history sqems the most 
promising that we can make in the huge and complex 
new world into which we are being carried today by 
the rushing current of history. 






Chapter VI 

INDIA AND THE WEST 

In India’s encounter with the West there has 
been one experience that has not been shared with 
India by any other society in the world. India is a 
whole world in herseK; she is a society of the same 
magnitude as our Western society; and she is the one 
great non-Western society that has been, not merely 
attacked and hit, but overrun and conquered out¬ 
right by Western arms but ruled, after that, by 
Western administrators. 

Perhaps India would not have been conquered 
by Western arms if she had not been conquered by 
Muslim arms first. The Mughal peace in India may 
not have been so effective as the subsequent British 
peace at its zenith, but it left legacies—such as the 
imperial land-revenue organization—that made it not 
so difficult for the Mughal’s British successors to re¬ 
assemble the fragments of the Mughal Empire. 

The British successors of the Mughal rulers of 
India condemned their own revival of the Mughal 
raj to come to an end when, in the eighteen-thirties, 
they deliberately set out to change the habits that 
their Mughal predecessors had implanted in the Indian 
minds,—by opening a window to the West for Indian 
minds by substituting a Western for an Islamic and 
a Hindu higher education in Indian and thereby intro¬ 
ducing the Indians to their British rulers’ own Western 
ideas of liberty, parliamentary constitutional govern¬ 
ment, and Nationalism. The Indians took this Western 
political education to heart. 
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The Hindus were quicker than the Indian Muslims 
to see and seize the opportunity that, in a Western 
age of Indian history, was open to Indians who effec¬ 
tively cultivated the Western arts of peace. Unlike 
the Indian Muslims, the Hindus had no enervating 
memories of recently lost power and glory to keep 
them brooding ineffectively over a dead past instead 
of reaching out into the future; and so a balance of 
power which had begun to incline against the Muslims 
in an anarchic eighteenth century continued to go 
against them in the nineteenth and twentieth centu¬ 
ries under a British peace which set a premium on 
intellectual ability, in place of military prowess, as 
the qualification for advancement in the continuing 
competition between Hindus and Indian Muslims who 
were now alike subjects of a Western Crown. The 
Indian Muslims did, of course, eventually follow their 
Hindu fellow Indians’ example. They, too, set them¬ 
selves to master the arts of our Western civilization. 
Yet, when the voluntary liquidation of the British 
raj came within sight, the Indian Muslims insisted 
that the transfer of the Government of India from 
British to Indian hands must be accompanied by a 
partition of India between a Hindu and a Muslim 
successor state. Though in 1947 a predominantly 
Muslim Pakistan thus parted company with a pre¬ 
dominantly Hindu Indian Union, the objective of the 
British Indian Empire’s two successor-states has so 
far been the same. In this first chapter of their 
histories, the power of both states has been in the’ 
hands of the element in their population that has had 
a Western education and that has been inspired by 
this with Western ideals. If this element remains in 
power in India and Pakistan, as well as in Ceylon, 
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we may look forward to seeing the statesmen of these 
Asian countries use their influence over their country¬ 
men to persuade them to remain members of our 
“free world”. Unless we Western members of the 
free world grievously fail to live up to our professed 
liberal principles, we may hope to see the present 
Western-trained and Western-minded rulers of India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon in partnership with us. 

It is one of the vital interests of the' Western peo¬ 
ples that this partnership of ours with the peoples 
of the Indian sub-continent should be preserved; for 
these Indian peoples together constitute one of the 
two Asian quarters of the human race; and only two 
years after Great Britain had made a move for the 
reconciliation of Asia with the W^est by completing 
the liquidation of British rule in Ceylon, Pakistan, 
the Indian Union and Burma, the Chinese, who con¬ 
stitute the second of the two Asian quarters of the 
human race, went over from the Western camp to 
the Eussian. If after thus losing the friendship of 
the Chinese sub-continent, our ^^estern world were 
to lose the friendship of the Indian sub-continent as 
well, the West would have lost to Russia most of 
the Old World except for a pair of bridgeheads in 
V/estern Europe and Africa; and this might well be 
a decisive event in the struggle for power between 
“the free world” and Communism. The Indian Union 
—the successor-state of the British Empire which 
covers most of the Indian sub-continent, and the state 
in which the Hindus are predominant—occupies a 
commanding position in the divided world of today, 
in which the United States and her associates are 
competing for world power with the Soviet Union 
and her associates. In which direction is the Hindu, 
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fifth of the human race, going to inchne? Let us look 
at some of the considerations telhng for and against 
the likelihood of the Hindus continuing to go our 
Western way. 

Let us take a promising point first. It looks as 
if, today, personal relations between Indians and 
Westerners are more friendly than they have ever 
been. When Great Britain did completely fulfil her 
promise to liquidate her rule in India, the Indians 
were, it seems, taken aback. They had perhaps never 
fully believed that the British intended ever to fulfil 
their promises to India; and so, when the British did 
keep their word, there was a revulsion of feeling on 
the Indian side from hostility to friendliness. It is 
handsome of the Indians to make their new friendli¬ 
ness towards the British apparent; and this happy 
change in the relations of the Indians and the British 
with one another is assuredly something gained for 
our “free world” as a , whole. 

The estrangement between India and a Western 
world which, for India, has been represented by Great 
Britain goes back behind the beginning of the Indian 
movement for independence in the eighteen-nineties, 
and behind the tragic conflict in 1857. It goes back 
to the reforms in the British administration in India 
that were started in the seventeen-eighties. This 
birth of estrangement from reform in the relations 
between Indians and British people is one of the ironies 
of history; and yet there is a genuine inner connexion 
between the two events. In the eighteenth century 
the then newly installed British rulers of India were 
free and easy with their newly acquired Indian sub¬ 
jects in two senses. They were unscrupulous in using 
their political power to fleece and oppress them, and 
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at the same time they were uninhibited in their social 
relations with them. They hobnobbecj with their 
Indian subjects off duty, besides meeting them at 
work on less agreeable terms. The more intellectual 
British residents in India in the eighteenth century 
enjoyed the game of capping Persian verses with 
Indian colleagues; the more lively Indians enjoyed 
being initiated into English sports. Look at Zoffany’s 
picture “Colonel Mordaunt’s Cock Match at Lucknow” 
painted in 1786. It tells one at a glance that, at 
that date, Indians and Englishmen could be hail- 
fellow-well-met with one another. The British rulers 
of India in the first generation behaved, in fact, very 
much as their Hindu and Muslim predecessors had 
behaved. They were humanly corrupt and therefore 
not inhumanly aloof; and the British reformers of 
British rule, who were rightly determined to stamp 
out the corruption and who were notably successful 
in this difficult undertaking, deliberately stamped 
out the familiarity as well, because they held that the 
British could not be induced to be superhumanly up¬ 
right and just in their dealings with their Indian 
subjects without being made to feel and behave as if 
they were tin gods set on pedestals high and dry 
above those Indian human beings down below. 

Today, when the Indians were once more govern¬ 
ing themselves so that Lord Cornwallis’s problem 
of how to make Western administrators in India be¬ 
have decently no longer arises, there is nothing to 
prevent the relations between Indians and Westerners 
from being intimate and decent at the same time, and 
this is a promising change for the better as far as it 
goes. But just how far does it go? After all, so 
few thousands out of India’s 450 millions ever did or 
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do meet a Westerner—or even meet a member of that 
Western-minded minority of the Indian people that 
is now governing India in the former Western rulers’ 
place. And what is the future of this new Indian 
governing class? Will it be able to maintain its 
present leadership? And will the Western outlook 
and ideals, that have been implanted in the souls 
of this minority by their education, be able to hold 
their own, even here, against the Hindu tradition? 

It is remarkable that even a minority in the great 
Hindu world should have gone so far as this new 
ruling minority has gone in assimilating Western 
ideas and ideals, considering how alien the Western 
and Hindu outlooks on life are from one another. On 
the surface, those Hindus who have accepted our, to 
them, extremely alien Western culture on the planes 
of technology and science, language and literature, 
administration and law, appear to have been more 
successful. Yet the tension in Hindu souls must b6 
extreme, and sooner or later it must find some means 
of discharging itself. 

Whatever may be the relief that Hindu souls are 
going to find for themselves eventually, it seems 
clear that, for them, there can be no relief from the. 
impact of our Western civilization by opening them¬ 
selves to the infiuence of Communism; for Communism 
—a Western heresy adopted by the ex-Orthodox 
Christian Russia—is just as much part and parcel 
of the Graeco-Judaic heritage as the Western way of 
life is, and the whole of this cultural tradition is 
alien to the Hindu spirit. 

There is, however, one factor in the economic 
and social situation in India which might give 
Communism an opening—exotic though Communism 
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might be in a Hindu environment—and this sub¬ 
versive factor is the rising pressure of population in 
India on the means of subsistence. This is an im¬ 
portant point, and in some such economically des¬ 
perate situation as this, Communism might win a 
foothold in India and other Asian countries in which 
Communism is just as foreign as our Western way of 
life. For Communism has a programme of wholesale 
compulsory collectivization and mechanization to offer 
as a specious remedy for the plight of a depressed 
Asian peasantry whereas to people in this plight, it 
would be a mockery to advise them to solve their pro¬ 
blem in the American way. The population problem 
might be the leading, if not deciding, factor in the 
situation. 
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Chapter VII 


INDIA’S CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS 
WORLD UNITY 

My subject in this third and concluding lecture* 
is a delicate one for a foreigner. I have to try to deal 
with it, because it is an indispensable part of my 
general subject. 

I want to take up three points. They are all, 
I think, obvious, but that does not, of course, in itself 
make them not worth considering. My first point 
is that India occupies a key position in the World, 
and has always done so. My second point is that 
India is an epitome of the present-day World. My 
third point is that in India there is an attitude to¬ 
wards life, and an approach to the handling of human 
affairs, that answers to the needs of the present 
situation—and this not only inside India, but in the 
World as a whole. I will discuss these points one 
by one. 

India’s key position simply needs pointing out. 
The facts speak for themselves; so they need exposi¬ 
tion only, not demonstration. It is not, of course, only 
in a geographical sense that India is in a key position. 
At the present moment, for instance, it is widely 
recognised that India holds the balance in the world¬ 
wide competition between rival ideologies. Today 
the parliamentary form of democracy has a hold in 
Asia because India has made this way of political life 
her own. If India were to change her mind over 
this, the effect would be felt, not just in India itself, 
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but all round the shores of the Indian Ocean and in 
the heart of Asia and Africa. However, politics is 
one of the more superficial of Man’s activities. Reli¬ 
gion cuts far deeper, and, at the religious level, India 
has not been a recipient; she has been a giver. About 
half the total number of the living higher religions 
are of Indian origin. About half the human race 
today adheres to either Hinduism or Buddhism. India 
has also been a major force in the World’s history 
in the very different field of economics. Consider 
the economic history of the Persian Empire from the ^ 
reign of Darius I onwards; of the Graeco-Roman World 
after the opening up of the sea-route between the 
Indus delta and Egypt in the second century B.C.; 
of mediaeval Christendom after the rise of Venice; 
and of the modern Western World since Vasco de 
Gama made his landfall at Calicut; in each of these 
cases you will find that the story becomes intelligible 
only when you have taken into account the Indian 
factor in it. As for the field of politics, India has 
been the site of no less than four of those empires 
that will, I believe, be recognised in retrospect to 
have been experimental models for a world-state in 
the literal sense. Two of these , the Maurya and the 
Gupta Empire, were built and maintained wholly by 
Indian hands; and the Mughal and the British Empire 
in India, too, could not have been either built or 
maintained if their non-Indian originators had not 
been able to enlist the aid of Indian coadjutors on a 
large scale. 

I will touch next on some of those world-wide 
problems of our time with which India, among other 
regions, is confronted, and which India is seeking 
to solve for herself in Indian ways. The Indian hand- 
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ling of these common problems of mankind is a 
matter of great interest for the rest of the World, 
because the Indian approach and the Indian experi¬ 
ence may be instructive for people in other countries 
m which the same problems have to be grappled with 

5 lecture I said something about the 

agricultural phase of culture—labelled ‘Neolithic’ by 
t e archaeologists. The civilization of the past five 
years has been carried on the Neolithic 
peasantry s backs. The World’s peasantry has gone 
on living at a standard just above the starvation level 
wMe the surplus of its production has been wrung 
after a create and destroy one civilization 

of life -^ 1 ^^ A peasantry’s depressing experience 
anathet^ Civilizations has made them 

their f-r to take 

IZwr. It dreaming of the 

possibility that they might have it in their power to 

change their life for the better by their own\ction. 

lately, perhaps, the peasants’ passivity was 
n consonance with the facts. The prospects of an 

the condition did not dawn until 

than ?nn Industrial Revolution, not more 

than 200 years ago. Technological advance has so 
tar been achieved in spurts, with long intervals of 
stagnation in between. Civilization’s political master- 
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production that was left over when the food-producer 
ad been allowed to retain jiist enough of his product 
to keep himself and his family alive. Civilization 
applied this commandeered surplus to the mainte¬ 
nance of a privileged 'minority of the population. 
The pertinent noint il however, that even the creative 
minority of the privileged minority of mankind al- 
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lowed technological progress to stand still for nearly 
5000 years. It is only within the last 200 years that 
the leisured minority created by civilisati?)n has turned 
its attention seriously to technology. It is only within 
our own lifetime that the consequent fresh spurt of 
technological advance has gone to lengths which are 
making it feasible at last to give a fair share in the 
amenities of civilization to the whole of mankind. 

This is the present situation in the World as a 
whole and in India in particular. A, very large con¬ 
tingent of the World’s hundreds of thousands of pea¬ 
sants and village-communities is contained within the 
frontiers of India; and the noble enterprise of at last 
giving the peasantry their due has been taken in hand 
by the Indian people and their government. So 
great a revolution on so vast a scale is, no doubt, 
bound to suffer some disappointing delays and even 
set-backs. The World’s eyes are fixed on what India 
is doing in this field, of Community Development 
Plan, because India is trying to set the peasantry on 
the move again by stimulating them, not by coercing 
them. 

The population problem is another major present- 
day world-problem which is a regional Indian pro¬ 
blem as well. Population is increasing at an inordi¬ 
nate rate now as a'reshlt of our having succeeded in 
reducing the World’s death-rate without having 
achieved, up to date, a proportionate reduction of 
the birth-rate. The Indian Government has faced 
this problem frankly, and has been taking practical 
action for trying to cope with it. There is a task 
here that mankind, cannot afford to fight shy of. 

There is another problem that has been India’s 
for perhaps more than 3000 years by now, and that 
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has become a world-wide problem as a result of the 
overseas expansion of some of the North-west Euro¬ 
pean peoples'within the last three centuries and a 
half. I am speaking, of course, of the social and 
ethical problem created by the institution of Apar¬ 
theid—a Dutch counterpart of the Portuguese word 
caste and the Sanskrit word varna. 

The origin of this institution is evident. It has 
been a consequence of sudden encounters between 
fractions of mankind differing markedly, at the date 
of their meeting, in their culture and in their physi¬ 
que. This intermingling of peoples differing from 
each other in one or both of these two ways has been 
brought about in some cases by one community’s 
conquering another, and in other cases by one com¬ 
munity’s forcibly importing members of the other 
community as slaves. In both these cases—and, of 
course, in other cases as well: for instance, in South 
Africa—the intermingled communities have been 
segregated by the fiat of whichever of them has been 
the dominant one. Being dominant, of course, does 
hot necessarily involve being either more numerous or 
more civilised. 

The Aryan-speaking and the Teutonic-speaking 
peoples are the two extreme wings of the huge Indo- 
European-speaking horde that has invaded the Oikou- 
mene within the last three or four thousand years. 
Why is it that these two groups, in particular, have 
been so acutely race-conscious? Why have they also 
been so illiberal in segregating themselves from their 
fellow-countrymen of other races, and depressing 
these to an inferior status, wherever the Teutons and 
the Aryans have had the power? Our common Teuton- 
Aryan race-consciousness cannot he a consequence of 
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the common origin of our mother-tongues. There is 
no logical connexion between language and political 
behaviour, and anyway there are other j^oples whose 
languages are Indo-European, like ours, but whose 
record, in this matter of race-feeling, is very much 
better than ours is. I am thinking here particularly 
of the Latin-speaking peoples, and among them, above 
all, of the Spaniards and the Portuguese. 

Under the British regime in India the descendants 
of the Aryan conquerors of India had the experience 
of being treated in more or less the same way in 
which their ancestors had treated their conquered 
Indian subjects. Perhaps this experience has been 
one of the things that have stimulated the people and 
Government of India, since the transfer of power, 
to take this formidable problem in hand to aim at 
nothing short of a thorough solution of it. Not that 
India needed any prompting from outside. After all, 
caste distinctions were ignored, 2500 years ago, by 
the Buddha, and the Buddha is, I suppose, the greatest 
of aU Indians so far. In our own time, the greatest 
of all Indians has been the Mahatma Gandhi. And, 
when the Mahatma and the Buddha speak with one 
voice, we are surely hearing the voice of India herself. 

A fourth problem that is India’s as well as the 
World’s is the problem of linguistic nationalism. It 
is worth bearing in mind that the emergence of this 
problem is part of the price of the introduction of 
democracy, and it is also perhaps worth noticing that 
in this matter—^which involves a potential threat to 
national unity—China has been more fortunate than 
India. In India, the people who speak Hindi as 
■jiboir mother-tongue do not have the same numerical 
preponderance in the total population as those 
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who speak ‘mandarin’ Chinese; and, in the second 
place, Hindi has no affinity with the Dravidian lan¬ 
guages of the South. 

It is now time for me to say something about 
the last of my three points. One Indian virtue has 
^pressed me greatly and touched me deeply is the 
Indian people’s freedom from rancour. When you 
the people of India, find yourselves forced to struggle 
with other pe.ople—and there are situations in which 
this cannot be avoided-you manage, so it seems to 
me, to do this without letting yourselves fall into 
hating your adversaries. A recent example is the 
spirit in which you conducted your successful strug¬ 
gle with my country for your country’s independence. 
I could give quite a number of iUustrations of this un¬ 
resent ul Indian spirit from my own experience, but 
I need merely call attention to what is going on at 
ffiis moment in this place. An Englishman is speak¬ 
ing to you, at your invitation, in memory of an Indian 
of Muslim religion in whose honour you have founded 
this lectureship. Well, who have been the latest in- 
India? The English have been the latest 
of all, the Muslim the latest but one. 

^ When, on my last visit, I was standing by Gandhi- 
Ji s shrine, I was thinking to myself: Has there ever 
been another case in which a leader in a successful 
struggle for political liberation has been a benefactor, 
not only to his own people, but also to the nation 
from whose rule he has helped his own people to free 
themselves? Gandhiji made' it impossible for the 
people of my country to go on ruling India, and at the 
sam.e time he did this in a way that made it possible 
for the British to withdraw without irretrievable dis¬ 
credit or disgrace. I should say that Gandhiji’s ser- 
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vice to my country has been not much less great 
than his service to his own countr;^. I do not 
think this is an exaggeration. Gandhiji saved Britain, 
as well as India, and he did it by inspiring the people 
of India to keep the struggle on a spiritual plane 
that was above the level of mere politics. 

Non-violent revolution, is, I should say, a charac¬ 
teristic Indian accomplishment. Already, since its 
success in settling the political issue between India 
and Britain, it has found a new field of action in India’s 
domestic life. I am referring, of course, to the Bhu- 
dan movement. And then, if one looks back into 
the past, one finds Ashoka acting in the same spirit, 
as I recalled in the first of these lectures. One finds 
him substituting religious propaganda for military 
aggressions as his instrument for unifying the World. 

As I have noted already, Ashoka did not have the 
incentive of living in the Atomic Age. Gandhiji did 
not have it either. His life-work had almost been 
completed and his policy of non-violence had been con¬ 
sistently put 'into practice for many years past, by 
the year 1945, in which the atom bombs were dropped 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. But we who are still 
alive are now living in the full blast of the Atomic 
Age. In this hurricane of annihilating material 
power, mankind will not be able to save itself from 
self-destruction unless we all of us manage to practise 
non-violence in our relations with our fellow-men. 
We have to practise it in the teeth of provocation— 
however wanton and however deliberate the provo¬ 
cation may seem, in our eyes, to be. If India were 
ever to fail to live lip to this Indian ideal which is the 
finest, and therefore the most exacting, legacy in ybur 
Indian heritage, it would be a poor look-out for man- 
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kind as a whole. So a great spiritual responsibility- 
rests on India. 

A spirit of non-violence is a state of feeling in¬ 
spired by a moral ideal. But every moral ideal is 
bound up with some corresponding intellectual out¬ 
look. And the Indian outlook, as I see it, the 
intellectual counterpart of the Indian spirit of non¬ 
violence, is a belief that, for us human beings, there 
is more than one approach to truth and to salvation. 
By ‘truth’ I mean a glimpse of absolute spiritual 
Reality. By ‘salvation’ I mean attaining harmony 
in some degree with Reality when one has had a 
vision of Reality. 

This broad-minded approach to Reality is, I 
believe, characteristic of India. If I am right, a de¬ 
vout and zealous Shaiva and a devout and zealous 
Vaishnava would each recognise that the other was 
seeking truth and salvation in his own way, each 
might perhaps claim that his own way was the better 
one, at any rate for himself. But he would not main¬ 
tain that his own way was the only way that had any 
truth or virtue in it. He would not contend that his 
neighbour’s way was utterly false and -vicious. He 
would not dismiss it as being not Hinduism, or as 
being not religion at all. Nor would he maintain 
that his own form of religion had been revealed, once 
for all, at some particular time and place. 

‘The heart of so great a mystery cannot be reach¬ 
ed by one road only.’ Do you remember which of 
India’s religious geniuses it was who wrote those 
simple words? In fact, he was not an Indian saint or 
sage; he was a fourth-century-A.D. Roman Senator, 
Quinus Aurelius Symmachus. In Symmachus’s time, 
Christianity was already the official religion of the 
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Roman Empire, but Symmachus himself had not be¬ 
come a Christian, and the sentence of h^ that I have 
quoted was written by him in the course of a corres¬ 
pondence that he was having with the Christian 
bishop Ambrose of Milan. Symmachus was the non- 
Christian party’s spokesman. His memorable words 
did not save the pre-Christian religions of the Medi¬ 
terranean World from being suppressed; but the words 
have gone on echoing down the centuries; and neither 
Ambrose nor any of his successors has given Symma¬ 
chus an adequate answer. 

You will have taken my point. Symmachus’s 
words expressed the spirit of the pre-Christian reli¬ 
gions of the Mediterranean World. It was the broad¬ 
minded and large-hearted spirit that animates also 
Hinduism. I happen to have been educated in the pre- 
Christian literature and culture of Greece and Rome. 
My familiarity and sympathy with pre-Christian 
Graeco-Roman religion gives me a key to the under¬ 
standing of present-day religion in India and in Eastern 
Asia. Now, in the regions west of India, Christianity 
and Islam have long since suppressed the earlier reli¬ 
gions that once stood there for mutual toleration. In 
China, too, today, the three religions and philosophies 

_one of them of Indian origin—that used to co-exist 

in China are perhaps in danger of being suppressed by 
Communism, a Western ideology that has sprung from 
Christian soil. Today, the large-hearted, broad-mind¬ 
ed religious spirit, that was once almost world-wide, 
survives in India almost alone. So it looks as if it 
were now laid upon India to preserve this spiritual 
heritage as a common treasure for mankind—a treasure 
of inestimable value in the Atomic Age. 

You have not made Hinduism the official reli- 
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gion of the Indian Union. You have established a 
secular regime, in which the adherent of all religions 
are on an equal footing with each other. Hinduism 
has refrained from insisting on being given a privi¬ 
leged status, and in this act of self-denial it has, I 
should say, been strikingly true to its own spirit. 
The same care and tradition of toleration comes out 
i^^ the attitude to IVluslim and British architecture 
some of which were ugly and even offensive. 

The Indian appreciation of variety is an object 
lesson of immense value for the rest of the World in 
our time. I will venture to repeat, just once more, 
a point that I have kept on making. Physically we 
are now all neighbours but psychologically we are 
still strangers to each other. We have never been 
so conscious of our variety as we are now that we 
have come to such close quarters. How are we go¬ 
ing to react? Are we going to let this consciousness 
of our variety make us fear and hate each other? 
Or are we going to learn to live together like a single 
family? This is the only alternative to mutual des¬ 
truction; but, to achieve this high degree of amity, 
we have to value the variety of our human heritage. 
This is why India’s conspicuous achievement of 
variety-in-unity is of world-wide importance. 

I have one last point to make. To my mind it 
is more important than any other. Gandhfji had a 
vast amount of daily business to transact. Under 
present-day conditions, that is the fate of any leader 
of any great movement. Yet Gandhiji was never 
too busy to withdraw temporarily from business af¬ 
fairs for recurrent periods of contemplation. His 
practice on this point is something that is characte¬ 
ristic of the Indian tradition." •; 
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Today the Indian people have many urgent and 
exacting practical tasks to carry out-j But Gan- 
dhiji’s example shows that it is possible to do ardu¬ 
ous practical work without allowing one’s spiritual 
life to be smothered and choked by the cares of the 
World. More than that, Gandhiji demonstrated 
that spiritual activity is the well-spring of practical 
activity, and that this inspiration is what makes prac¬ 
tical activity bear fruit and not work havoc. 

This is, I believe, the greatest lesson that India 
has to teach the present-day World. Western Chris¬ 
tendom did recognise and practise the virtue of con¬ 
templation to some extent in the Western Middle 
Ages. Since then, we have almost entirely lost this 
spiritual art, and our loss is serious, because the art 
of contemplation is really another name for the art 
of living. So now we turn to India. This spiritual 
gift, that makes Man human, is still alive in Indian 
souls. Go on giving the World Indian examples of 
it. Nothing else can do so much to help mankind to 
save itself from self-destruction. 




Chapter Vni 


SELVES, SUFFERING, SELF-CENTREDNESS 
AND LOVE 

No human soul can pass through this life with¬ 
out being challenged to grapple with the mystery of 
the Universe; If the distinctively human impulse 
of curiosity does not bring us to the point, experience 
will drive us to it—above all, the experience of 
Suffering. 

In casting about for an approach to the mystery 
in a Westernizing World midway through the twen¬ 
tieth century, we might do well to take a cue from 
our seventeenth-century Western predecessors, who 
opened up for us a view that still holds us under its 
spell today. Mid-way through the twentieth cen¬ 
tury we Westerners are still exploring the Universe 
from the mathematico-physical angle that our seven¬ 
teenth-century predecessors chose for us. In order 
to choose it, they had to wrench themselves away 
from the spiritual approach which Christianity had 
followed since its first epiphany, and which, before 
that, the Hellenic philosophers had been following 
since Socrates, and the prophets of Israel since Amos. 
The time has come for us, in our turn, to wrench our¬ 
selves out of the seventeenth-century mathematico- 
physical line of approach which we are still follow¬ 
ing and to make a fresh start from the spiritual side. 
That is, if we are right in expecting that, in the ato¬ 
mic age which opened in A.D. 1945, the spiritual 
field of activity, not the physical one, is going to be 
the domain of freedom. » 
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In taking this new departure, our aim should be, 
not to discard oin: predecessors’ contribjations to our 
cumulative heritage, but to find the due place for it 
—not giving it more than its due, but also not giving 
it less. The importance of doing justice to our pre¬ 
decessors is brought home to us by the consequence 
of their failure to do justice to theirs. Our seven¬ 
teenth-century predecessors’ aim was.to jump clear 
of the strife and controversy of the foregoing age of 
the Western Wars of Religion, but they allowed 
themselves to be carried, beyond their aim, into dis¬ 
carding Religion itself as weU as religious fanaticism. 
This was not their deliberate intention, and it was an 
unfortunate undesigned effect. Our easy wisdom 
after the event, which has enabled us to recognize 
their mistake, leaves us no excuse for repeating it. 

In fine, we, in our generation, have as good a 
reason as our late seventeenth-century predecessors 
had in theirs for trying to jump clear from a traditional 
approach to the mystery and for making a new start 
from a different angle. So, in our generation, let us 
set our feet on the spiritual path again, but, in making 
our jump in our turn, let us take care not to fall into 
our predecessors’ mistake. Let us be sure to bring 
away with us the mental tools that Experimental 
Science and Technology have been forging during 
these last 200 to 300 years; for it would be unwise to 
discard them till we have found out whether they can 
be adapted for use in striving to reach the spiritual 
goal which is now again to be our objective. 

All the higher religions agree that this goal is to 
seek communion with the presence behind the pheno¬ 
mena, and to seek it with the aim of bringing oneself 
into harmony with this Absolute Reality. In making 
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a fresh attempt to approach this goal, we may find a 
promising st,s>rting-point in a paradox that has been 
disclosed in every penetrating analysis of Human 
Nature, in whatever time and place and social milieu 
the observation has been t^ken. 

Man’s war within, between his Keason and his 
Passions. .. .If there were nothing but the Reason, 
and were no Passions. .. .If there were nothing but 
the Passions, and were no Reason. . . .But, as Man has 
both, he cannot be free from war, since he cannot be 
at peace with the one without being at war with the 
other. So he is always divided, and always his own 
adversary!....Thus is Man that great and true am- 
phibium.2 

Human Nature is, in truth, a union of opposites 
that are not only incongruous but are contrary and 
conflicting: in short, greatness and wretchedness, 
grandeur et misere. But the paradox does not end 
here. The conflicting elements in Human Nature are 
not only united there; they are inseparable from one 
another. 

The greatness of Man is great because Man knows 
that he is wretched.... Man knows that he is wret¬ 
ched, so he is wretched, since this is the fact; but he 
is also impressively great, because he does know 
that he is wretched.^ 

Human Nature is an enigma; but Non-Human 
Nature is an enigma too; and both must be samples 
of the nature of the universe in which Man finds 
himself. The mathematico-physical aspect, like the 
spiritual aspect, is a datum of human consciousness. 

1. Pascal, Pensees. 

2. Thomas Browne, Religio Medici. 

3. Pascal, Pensees. 
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Our view of the physical universe is no more objec¬ 
tive than our view of ourselves. Our experience of 
the union of conflicting yet inseparable"" opposites in 
Human Nature may explain more things in Heaven 
and Earth than just Man himself. This ordeal of 
serving as a battlefleld on which opposing spiritual 
forces meet and struggle with one another may be 
characteristic of the nature, not only of Man, but of 
all life on this planet. In any case, a human sample 
of the Universe is as fair a one to take as any other. 

This human sample indicates that the Universe 
is a society of selves, besides being the set of waves 
and particles that we see through the lenses of mathe¬ 
matics and physics; and in a society of selves there are 
bound to be both desires'and sufferings. This must 
be so, because a self cannot be self-contained. But if 
a self cannot either shut out the rest of the Universe 
or annex it, then two other hall-marks of a self must 
be the experience of yearning and suffering. A self 
is bound to feel yearnings towards selves or things, 
outside it, of whose presence or existence it is aware. 
These yearnings are bound often to be thwarted, since 
the satisfaction of them lies only partly within the 
the power of the self by which they are being felt; and 
where there is frustration, there is pain. The in¬ 
separability of desire and suffering from selfhood is 
attested by the universal experience of Mankind, and 
all the higher religions agree in taking the fact of this 
experience for granted. But they differ with one 
another, over their policies for dealing with a practi¬ 
cal problem that arises from the undisputed matter 
of fact—and this practical problem cannot be evaded. 

Let us look at the difference in policy between 
the Hinayana and other higher religions. This diffe- 
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rence in policy does not arise from any difference 
in the diagnosis of the facts. The inseparability of 
selfhood, desire, and suffering is not in dispute. The 
difference in policy arises from a difference in the valu¬ 
ation of the facts; for different valuations of the same 
facts produce different answers to the question: What 
ought to be Man’s paramount objective in the per¬ 
plexing situation in which he finds himseM? 

The Hinayana arrives at its policy by starting 
with the value-judgment that the greatest of all evils 
Js Suffering. From this premise it follows that a 
release from Suffering must be the greatest of all 
goods; and from that conclusion it follows, in turn, 
that a human being’s paramount objective ought to 
be to extinguish Suffering at whatever the price may 
be. The price turns out to be nothing less than the 
extinction of the Self; for Suffering cannot be extin¬ 
guished without the extinction of Desire, and, when 
Desire is extinguished, the Self is extinguished with 
it. The opponents of the Hinayana do not deny that 
its prescription for extinguishing Suffering is an 
effective one. What they deny is that the Hinayana’s 
objective is the right one for a human being to take 
as his paramount aim, and they deny this because 
they deny the Hinayana’s initial postulate that Suffer¬ 
ing is the greatest evil that there is. As they see it, 
the Hinayana is wrong in its valuation of the facts 
of Human Nature because it has not penetrated deep 
enough in its diagnosis. 

Christianity and the Mahayana, for instance, 
arrive at their policy by starting with a distinction, 
which the Hinayana does not draw, between desires 
of two different kinds and by going on to appraise the 
two so differently that they place them at opposite 
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extremes of their scale of values. Where it is a ques¬ 
tion of self-centred desires, the Chri^ian-Mahaya- 
naian and the Hinayanaian policies do not differ. The 
common counsel is: ‘Extinguish them’. The diffe¬ 
rence in policy arises when Christianity and the Maha- 
yana go on to diagnose another kind of desire which 
is not self-centred, but, on the contrary, is self-sacri¬ 
ficing. Self-sacrifice means, not selfishly extinguish¬ 
ing the Self, but lovingly devoting it to the service 
of others at the cost of whatever Suffering this ser¬ 
vice may bring with it. In the judgment of Christia¬ 
nity and the Mahayana, even the extremity of Suffer¬ 
ing is not too high a price to pay for following Love’s 
lead; for, in their judgment, Selfishness, not Suffering, 
is the greatest of all evils, and Love, not release from 
Suffering, is the greatest of all goods. 

A synoptic view of tne living higher religions 
thus confronts us with two different policies for the 
conduct of human life, based on two different diagno¬ 
ses of the nature of Man and the Universe. Which 
of the two diagnoses comes the closer to the truth? 
And which of the two policies will bring us the nearer 
to the true end of Man? 

If a twentieth-century inquirer, brought up in the 
Christian tradition, found himself called upon to 
answer these questions as best he could, no doubt he 
would be likely to declare in favour of Christia^y 
and the Mahayana as against the Hinayana. The 
Hinayanaian scriptures purport to be recording the 
Buddha’s practice as well as His preaching, and, if 
their record is true, we are bound to conclude from it 
that the Buddha was not preaching what He was prac¬ 
tising In preaching, if He did preach this, that Man’s 
paramount aim ought to be self-extinction. He was re- 
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commending to others a course of action which he 
had rejected^ for Himself when the Tempter after 
His attainment of Enlightenment, had suggested to 
Him that He should make His exit into Nirvana 
without delay. In choosing, instead, deliberately to 
postpone His own release from Suffering in order to 
work for the release of His fellow sentient beings, the 
Buddha was declaring, in a positive act, that for 
Him.self, He -believed that to suffer in the cause of 
Love was a better course than to release Himself from 
Suffering through Self-extinction. Like the Buddha’s 
access to Nirvana, Christ’s apotheosis in Heaven 

clutched’; but, like the 
Buddha, Christ resists the temptation. He deliberate¬ 
ly chooses the Suffering that is inseparable from Self 
hood—and this the extreme Suffering to which a self 
lays itself open when its ruling passion is not Cupiditv 
but Love. 


In resisting their identical temptation, Christ and 
the Buddha are each revealing, in action, an identical 
truth about the Self. A self is a talent which is meant 
to be used. To withdraw it from circulation by bury¬ 
ing or by melting it down would be contrary to the 
purpose for which the talent has been issued. The 
truth is true not only for ordinary selves; it is also 
true for an enlightened self like the Buddha Gautama’s 
and for a deified self like Jesus Christ’s. 

Thus, when a Mahayana Buddhist or a Christian 
compares the Hinayana with his own faith, he will pro¬ 
bably come to the conclusion that his own faith is the 
better one. It gives, he will probably feel, a deeper 
insight into the mystery of the Universe; and it holds 
up a higher ideal of what human beings should try to 
do with themselves. If this is the Christian’s conclu- 
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sion, what is the consequent action that he ought to 
take in a world in which the ‘annihilation of distance’ 
by Technology is now bringing all the higher reli¬ 
gions into ever closer relations with one another? His 
first impulse might be to act like ‘certain which trusted 
in themselves that they were righteous, and despised 
others’; and he would find many precedents for this in 
the histories of Judaism and Islam, as well as Chris¬ 
tianity. Yet these precedents would also be warnings. 
For Pharisaism has been the besetting sin of the reli¬ 
gions of the Judaic family, and this sin has brought 
retribution on itself in a tragic series of atrocities 
and catastrophes. The fruit of Pharisaism is intoler¬ 
ance; the fruit of intolerance is violence; and the 
wages of sin is death. 

If we find ourselves, nevertheless, still tempted 
to drop back into a traditional pharisaic rut, we can 
fortify ourselves against this temptation by recollect¬ 
ing several truths which are so many counsels of 
charity. 

The touchstone of a religion is its comparative 
success or failure, not merely in divining the truths 
and interpreting the counsels, but also in helping 
human souls to take these truths to heart and to 
put these counsels into action. So the last word has 
not been said about a religion when we have accepted 
or rejected its definitions of the nature of Reality 
and of the true end of Man. We have also to look into 
the daily lives of its adherents and to see how far, 
in practice, their religion is helping them to over¬ 
come Man’s Original Sin of self-centredness. This 
is a question which every religion has to abide. 

We believe that our own religion is the way and 
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the truth,1 and this belief may be justified, as far as 
it goes. But. it does not go very far. In the words 
of Symmachus, ‘The heart of ' so great a mystery 
cannot ever be reached by following one road only’. 
Even if it should prove to be true that the other 
higher religions have less of the truth in them than 
ours has, this would not mean that they have in them 
no truth at all; and the truth that they have may 
be truth that our own religion lacks. Symmachus’s 
argument for tolerance has never been answered by 
his Christian opponents. Hinduism lives to speak for 
Symmachus today. 

In the world in which we now find ourselves, 
the adherents of the different religions ought to be 
the readier to tolerate, respect, and revere one ano¬ 
ther’s religious heritages because, in our generation, 
there is not anyone alive who is effectively in a 
position to judge between his own religion and his 
neighbour’s. An effective judgment is impossible 
when one is comparing a religion which has been 
familiar to one in one’s home since one’s childhood 
with a religion which one has learnt to know from 
the outside in later years. Our impulse to pass 
judgment between the different living religions ought 
therefore to be restrained by us until the physical 
‘annihilation of distance’ has had time to produce 
the psychological effects that may be expected from 
it. A time may come when the local heritages of 
the different historic nations, civilizations, and reli¬ 
gions will have coalesced into a common heritage 
of the whole human family. If that time does come, 
an effective judgment between the different reli¬ 
gions may then at last begin to be possible. We are 

1. John, XIVT^ 







perhaps within sight of this possibility, but we are 
certainly not within reach of it yet. 

Meanwhile all the living religions are going 
to be put to a searching practical test. ‘By their 
fruits ye shall know’.^ The practical test of a re¬ 
ligion, always and everywhere, is its success or failiu'e 
in helping human souls to respond to the challenges,' 
of Suffering and Sin. In the chapter .of the World’s 
history on which we are now entering,-it looks as if 
the continuing process of Technology were going to 
make our sufferings more acute than ever before, 
and our sins more devastating in their practical con¬ 
sequences. This is going to be a testing-time, and, 
if we are wise, we shall await its verdict. 

If we do not feel that we can afford to wait for 
Time to do its discriminating work, we are confessing 
to a lack of faith in the truth and value of the religion 
that happens to be oirrs. On the other hand, if we do 
have faith in it, we shall have no, fear that it will 
fail to play its full part in helping human souls to 
enter into communion with the presence behind the 
phenomena and to bring themselves into harmony 
with this Absolute Reality. The missions of the higher 
religions are not competitive; they are complementary. 
We can believe in our religion without having to 
feel that it is the sole repository of truth. We 
can love'it without having to feel that it is the sole 
means of salvation. What Symmachus is preaching 
is Christian charity. 


1. Matt., vii. 20. 
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ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


His patient, pointed and profound studies of history and 
civilization have given Arnold J. Toynbee peculiar relevance 
to our own time of troubles. Apart from his expert and minute 
studies of recent happenings in his more seminal works he^'has 
brought to history a religious and apocalyptic imagination. 
Trained in the classics, he can take a comprehensive view and 
peer into the future, for which he has been taken to task. 
Capable of taking enormous pains and planning on an epic 
scale, but guided by the wisdom of the fathers, there have been 
few better, or better intentioned, doctors of the modern sick¬ 
ness. 


His sensitiveness, which has led him to search intc^x the 
“meaning of history for the sopl” has laid him open to criti^m 
from certain quarters. That ^part, his general attitude to life 
has an affinity to Indian thop^ht. 


Reading Toynbee can be a rewarding experience, especially 
vi'hen the air is thick with prpphets of doom and petty, pro¬ 
vincial specialists, knowing more and more about less and less* 
Toynbee provides a re-affirmatjon and enlargement of interests, 
of history as vision, of an emergent evolution, in which civili¬ 
zations have a part to play. Even a selection of his essays can 
instruct, delight, elevate and, jf men read the signs and choose 
wisely, help towards a civilization of consciousness, the dream 
of ages. 














































